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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the New-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New-England Conservatory 
METHOD PIANO-FORTE. 


This very popular and good Method bas had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been largely 
used in other places. 
' it differs from other, Methods in being composed of 
Three Parts, or Books, 

PART L., for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 

_-the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes,—and is in itself a good, easy 
Instruction Book. 
ART I1., for the Second Grade has 83 

aa difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, 
number of pieces from the works of great Masters. 

PART EEE for the Third Grade, has 116 pages 


Grand Seales and Arpeggios, with a few good Stu os, 
and a few difficult Pieces, 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 


The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, editor," mailed 
for 6cents. Circulates 20,000 per month. Music, News, 
ete. §2.00 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
204 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston Public Sehools. 


An Examination of candidates for Certificates of 
ualification of four grades will be held at the GIRLS’ 
IGH SCHOOL, West Newfon Street, beginning at 9 
A. M., April 9, and continuing three days. ' 
Circulars giving full information concerning the 
Examination can be had from the Secretary of the 
Board of Supervisors, at the rooms of the School Com- 


mittee, Mason street. 
Feb. 1, 1879. SAMUEL ELIOT, 
206 F.5,20, M.6,20, A.3 Superintendent. 
GLOBES. 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co. Troy N.Y. 
EWARDS of MERET, etc. Teachers’ Price 
List free. F.E. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 206 d 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the penyiteprints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simpl@ and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, @xamination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be @6fie neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen.” 

Is healthful, durable, port#ble, tal, and 
clean, 

Descriptive Circulars furnished 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Broadway, New Work City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 
Sole Agents for the World. 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 


Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


School Hids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— supcrior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millieus now iu use, with 


form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with | enthusiastic appreval of Teachers, Parents, 


Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 8,445. 30 Kast 14th St., N.Y. 


PROF. CYR’S French Institute, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston. 


common-sense method. As Prof. Cyr received his ed 


such as the College 


Paris occasionally to 
prepared for this de ment of his work. 


Special Attention Given to Teachers. 


French Pronunciation is taught by an easy and 


Oratoire,—from which he obtained two diplomas,—and 
continued to cultivate the purest French accent, visiting new Holiday Books. 
esh himself, he is especially | | Bible Wi 


Important to Teachers. 


in Schools. Each num- 


dustries, 
ucation at the high Stories and beautiful Poems. ~ eg 
the terms to Teachers | Schools. Address 


LOTHROP &CO.,. 


PUBLISHERS, 
arehouse and{f 33 Franklin 
Book Store, BOS 


SUPLEE'’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Send for Catalogue of 


For ya apply as above from 3 to 5 o'clock 
. M, Arran for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
= lish Ed. ByT. D. Supiée. 12mo,400 pp., $4.25. 


Summer Exeursion to Europe ! 


One of 65 Days--- Both Parties to Leave 
. New York in same Steamer, June 28. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES. 


CARRIAGE DRIVEs IN 
SEKING FEES AND 
ENTIRE Tete. LRoTURES, ETO. 
All Trayel Piseteetees. The number of Ex 

sionists is limited, Ad@@ress, for Circulars and 

information, TOURIEE, Boston, Mass, 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“Tt lies a need that each teacher of ‘1 h’ has 
deen Aerctefore be mest adds 


TOURJEE’S SECOND EQUCATIONAL TRIP, | much to the of a book fullar to begin- 
The ae of Two Splendid Tours---One of 80 Days 


Copies for examination, by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard 8t., N. Y. 


SAUVEUR 


Exrexers SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 
Day and Evening Classen. 


The x - School of Will open a Summer 
School for Teach@rs @uly Ist, 1879, at 420 Wabas 
Avenue, CHICAGO 

Address for full are, 

205 x G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


tf H. COHN, Principal. 


CATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 


PROF. A. LODEMAN, 


203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


197 40t (1) 


LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get article. Forterms and 
directions for use, to Sole Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


THE 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEE. 


No. Price, cts. 
158 Treasure Trove, Samuel Lover, -. - - 
159 The Phantom Ship, Capt. Marryat,  - 

160 The Black mg Alexander Dumas, - 
161 The World Weil Lost, E. Lynn Linton, 

162 Shirley, Charlotte Bronté, - - - 
163 Frank Mildmay, Captain Marryat, = - 
164 A Young Wife’s Story, Harriette Bowra, 
165 A Modern Minister (Vol. J.), -  -  - 
166 The Last Aldini, George Sand - 
167 The Queen’s Necklace, Alex. Dumas, 
168 Con (regan, Charles Lever, - 
169 St. Patrick’s Eve, Charles Lever, —- 
170 Newton Forster, Captain M - 
171 Hosta es to Fortune, Miss M. rE. raddon 
172 Chevalier de Maison Rouge, Alex. Dumas, 
173 Japhet in Search of a Father, Capt. Marryat, 


174 Kate O'Donoghue, Charles Lever, 
175 The Pacha o Many Tales, Capt. Marry 
176 Percival Keene, Captain Marryat, - 
177 “Cherry Ripe,” Helen B. Mathers, - 
178 Rave Luck, R. E. Francillon -_- 
179 The History of a Crime (Vol. J.), Victor Hugo, 
180 Armadale, Wilkie Collins, - 
181 Beatrice Boville, “Ouida,” - - - 

182 Jullet’s Guardian, Mrs. Cameron, - 
183 Kenilworth, Sir Walter Scott, - 
S4 The Countess de Charny, Alex. Dumas, 


. 
v2.8 6 


185 Little Savage, Captain Marryat, -  - 

Good-Bye, Sweetheart,” Ithoda , 
David Copperfield, Charles Dickens, - 

188 Nanon, Alexander Dumas, - = 

189 The Swiss Family Robinson, 


190 Henry Dunbar, Miss M. E. Braddon 
My Lady's Money, Wilkie Collins," - 
| iss The Three Cutters, Captain Mar;yat, 
| Balsamo; or, Memoirs of a Physician, Dumas, 
The Conspirators, Alexander ’ 
rH Heart of Midloth an, Sir Walter Scott, 
No Intentions, Florence Marryat, ? 
ibe isabel of Bavaria, Alexander Dumas, 
Settlers in Canada, Captain Maryyat, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Charles Dickens, 
atharine Blum, Alexander Dumas, 
GiAl’s Love Story, George Eliot, 
olster and the Hearth, Charles Reade, 


No. 
20 | 204 The Young Lianero, W. H. G 


SSSs 


W. H. G. Kingston, 
205 The Mysteries of Paris (1st ha//), Sue, 
205 The Mysteries of Paris (2d hal), Sue, 
206 Poison of Asps, Florence Marryat, - 
207 The Children of the New Forest, Marryat, 
208 North and South, Mrs. Gaskell, - - 
209 AJewelofaGirl, - - ee 
210 Young Musgrave, Mrs. Oliphant, - 
211 Randolph Gordon, “ Ouida, ee 
212 Brigadier Frederick, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
213 Barnaby Rudge, Charles Dickens, ete 
214 Winstowe, Mrs. Leith-Adams, - - = 
215 Birds of Prey, Miss M.E. Braddon, - - 
216 Legends of the Black Watch, James Grant, 
21 
21 


7 The Sad Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton, 
George Eliot, - - - 

219 Own € , Florence Marrya “Sat 
220 George Canterbu $ Will, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
221 Poor Zeph, F. W. Robinson, ‘tie 
222 Last of the Mohicans, J. Fenimore Cooper. 
223 The Marriage Verdict, Alex. Dumas, - 
224 The Deer-siayer, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
225 The Two Destinies, Wilkie Collins, - 
226 The Path-finder, J. Fenimore Cooper, 
227 Hannah, Miss Mulock, - - -. - 
228 The Regent’s Daughter, Alex. Dumas, 
229 The Pioneers, J. Fenimore Cooper, - 
230 Little Grand and the Marchioness, “ Oui 
231 The Prairie, J. Fenimore Cooper, - 
233 The Pilot, J. Fenimore Co® ee ee 
234 The Tender Recollections of Irene Macgtiit- 

235 An Open Verdict, Miss M. E. Braddon - 
236 Shepherds All and Maidens Fair, Walter Be- 
sant and James Rice, - - - 
ea ce, Julia van - - ° 
239 No Thoroughfare, Chas. Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins, - - - - - 
242 The Three Feathers, William Black, 


+ 


No. 

245 Jack Manly, JamesGrant, - - - - 
246 Peg Woffington, Charles Reade, - - - 
247 Martin Chuzziewit, Charles Dickens, - 


249 Cecil Castiemaine’s Gage, “ Ouida,” - 
250 No Name, Wilkie Collins, - se 
252 Hard to Bear, Georgiana B. Craik, - 
253 A True Man, M. C. tirling, - - - 
254 The Octoroon, Miss M. E. Braddon. - 
255 Lothair, Right Hon. B. Disraeli, - - 
256 Lord Oakburn’s Daughters, Mrs. Wood, 
257 That Boy of Norcott’s, Charles Lever, 
258 Phillis, The Duchess, 
259 Valentine Vox (ist half), Henry Cockton, 
259 Valentine Vox (2d half), Coskton, 
260 Charlotte’s Inheritance, Miss M. E. Bradd 
Les Miserables---Fantine, Victor Hugo, 
262 Les Miserables---Cossette, Victor Hugo, 
263 Les Miserables---Marius, Victor Hugo, 
264 Les Miserabies---St. Denis, Yictor Hugo, j 
265 Les Miserables---Jean Valjean, Victor Hugo, 
266 Jacob Faithful, Captain Marryat, PBs” 
267 The Last of the Haddons, Mrs. Newman, 
268 The Forty-five Guardsmen, Alex. Dumas, 
69 Red as a Rose is She, Rhoda Broughton, - 


— 


243 Daisy Nichol, Lady Hardy, - ~- 
244 The Guardsmen, ‘aie, Dumas, 


Price, cts. | No. 

10 286 After Dark, Wilkie Collins, - - 

10 287 Leighton Grange, - - - - 

20/288 The Channings, Mrs. Henry Wood, 

248 Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses, B. L. Farjeon, 1 ¢ 289 A Christmas Carel, Charles Dickens. 


-. 0) 
-251 Lady Audiey’s Secret, Miss M. E. Braddon, 10 | 292 ‘** He Cometh Not,’ She Said,” Annie Thomas, 
10, 293 Tom Crosbie, Samuel Lover, 


Price, cts 


200 Dick Rod 


ney, James Grant, - - 
291 Olive, Miss Mulock, 


294 The Ogilvies, Miss Mulock, - + - - 
295 Lost for Love, Miss M.E. Braddon, - - 
296 Tom Burke of “ Ours” (ist half), Lever, 
296 Tom Burke of ‘* Ours ” (2d ha//),jLever, 
297 The Haunted Man, Charles Dickens, - 
298 Captain Paul, Alexander Dumas, = 
299 By Proxy, James Payn, - - - - 
300 By Cella’s Arbor,W. Besant and J. Rice, 
301 The Grumbler, Miss E. Pickering, - 
302 Dayid’s Little Lad, L.T. Meade, - 
303 Margaret Graham, G.P.R.James, - 
304 Little Dorrit, Charles Dickens, - - 
ree Strong Men, xander D 
307 The Toilers of the Sea, Victor Hugo, 
anet’s Repentance, George Eliot, 

310 Roland Yorke, Mrs. Henry Wood, ~— 


Master, Florence Marryat, 


270 The Jilt, Charles Reade, - 311 The Professor, Charlotte Bronté, - 
271 The Diary of a Physician (ist hal/), 312 Artiste, Maria M, Grant, » fie é 
Samuel Warren, - SS Se 313 Old St. Paul’s, W. Harrison Ainsworth, - 
271 The Diary of a Physician, (2d half), 314 Not New, Miss Mulock, - - - - 
Samuel Warren, - = - - = = 315 Twiee Lost, W. H. G. Kingston, - - - 
272 The Cricket on the Hearth, Charles Dickens, 10/316 Uncte Silas, J. Sheridan LeFann, “4° 
273 Snarleyow, Captain Marryat -  - {40/317 The Battle of Life, Charles Dickens, -  - 
274 Ten Thousand a Year (1st hal ), Sam’! Warren, 20 318 Ingenue, Alexander Dumas, 
974 Ten Thousand a Year (2d ha//), Sam’! Warren, 20 | 319 Davenport Dunn (ist pat» Charles Lever, 
275 A Shadow on the Threshold, Mary Cecil Hay, 10/319 Davenport Dunn (2d ha//), Charles Lever, 
276 The Page of the Duke of Savoy, Alex. Dumas, 10| 320 A Hero, Miss Mulock, - - - - - 
277 Brother Jacob, George Eliot, - - + 10/321 Captain of the Guard, James Grant, - = - 
278 Six Years Later, Alexander Dumas, - - 20/322 Dead-Sea Fruit, Miss M. BE. Braddon, - 
279 A Leaf in the Storm, “Ouida,” - - - 10/823 A Lucky Disappointment, Florence Marryat, 
280 The Wreck of the “Grosvenor,” ©=|- - 10/324 Shadows on the Snow, B. L. F n, - 
281 Lady Marabout’s Troubles, “ Ouida, -  10)325 Our Mutaal Friend, Charles Dickens, e 
282 Poor Jack, Captain Marryat, -. = = {0/326 Lena; or, The Silent Woman, - - 
Chatice Dickens, 10/398 The Shadow of Asbiy€yst, Mrs. Henry Wos 
284 Oliver Twist, es Dickens, - - = ow Wood 
285 Cometh Up a8 a Flower, Rhoda Broughton, 10 be next week] 


For Sale by Newsdealers, or sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price by GEORGE MUNROE, 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York. 


WIDE AWAKE will ee specially desirable as a. 
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Beck’s Microscopes, 


‘Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
wade. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost, 
Accessories of every description. ounting and_Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless ing; the 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Pre 
jects in all departments, 

Particular attention given to importing Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty 

Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 


to any for x, 
204 (2) * 921 Chestnut 


COMBINATION F RULE. 


It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 


measure, Square, Post-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or &c. mail on receipt of 
price, 380 cts. (or P.O. yy IS & BROWNE, 
Sete Manufs., 164 Fulten 203 m (2) 


PERRY 


STEEL PENS 


Eng lish make; famous for ane and 
elasticity ; F variety ot styles suited toevery kind 
of writing. dealers gener 


“ FA ” 


cluding the 
by mail, on Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


AGENTS FoR THE U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by . 


THOMAS A. UPHAM, 
17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


co 
FALCON PEN 


MAGIC 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
ty Send for Catalogue. 


206 (2) 


THE MARES 
IMPROVED 


BED, CHILD'S CRIB ; 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
INVALID, REC LINING, and LIB 
and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for ease 
and coinfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to _ 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
S16 Broadway, NEW YORK. — 


ARY CHAIR, 


Anatomical, Mechanical, 


and Drawing Models. 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus = 


SEPARATELY 


Chemicals, 


AND IN SETS. 


“O17 


| 
- OWVNAG 


H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia. 
= 


AGENTS FOR 


J. London; Rudolph Keni 
and J. Duboscg, Paris. 


S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL 


10; 


‘Aqnp jo ee1; 


Hq 


‘goo 
JO pue so 


150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
- WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
VSE=r 


Fl 


Best Known. EstaBLiSHED 1824, 
School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS the 
only bolted and braced School 


Tew England School Furnish Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


G. WHITCOMB, 


‘The Best Lead Pencils, 


Made of the finest American Graphite, in 
all grades from the ordinary School to he finest 
Drawing Pencils. 


: Teachers, Scholars, Professors, &e. 


Will consult their interest in asking for the 
Pencils stamped RICAN. 


: PATENT NICKLE ADJUSTABLE INK 
AND PENCIL ERASERS, 


ALSO MOUNTED IN CELLULOID, 


For trial samples and other information, 
please address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 


483 anp 485 Broapway, 


NEW YORK. 


194 e (M) (1-2) 


SCHOOLS 


the New-England Bureau of Educat 
information, circulars, ete. 


with Teachers, through 
ion. For further 
+, Cte., address the Manager, 
. SNOW, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FURNISHED GRATIS 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Established in 
Beils of Couper 


mounted 
tor Churches, 


“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” 
A iS WILDE 260 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, L.,; 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 
Black, White,Green, Blue, 

Brown Draby Greys, Wilder's Liquid. Slating 
Biackboard Surfaces of al! colors made on new 
or old Walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough. 
going repair, in iy part of the world. Circulars con- 
taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages of Vital- 
ized Phosphates, relieving Nervous Debility, Gen- 
eral Prostration, and preventing Consumption. Pre- 
pared from the nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain 


and wheat-germ. F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 206 a 


950. 


LATEST | Jansen, McClurg 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated ; 


“TRIUMPH & “TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 


: 
re 
32 


MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of ail kinds. 
School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
ed to any address. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 
33 
FRS 
SEA se 
i° see 
SES 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at} A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for 4 class APPARATUS ; for sale 
tus Excellent Design | at forbest goods. 
and ish and for Pure N. B,—I have no a 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 


=~ 


ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S, ANTI-FAT is the great remedy 
purely wegetaite and perfectly 
upon the food in the 
fess. into fat. Taken in 
accordance with it reduce a 
person twe te five week, 
*Corpulence is not only a but the 
harbinger of wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand ye val what was true then is none 
the less to-day. ld by sent, exe 
press, for $ 


BOTAKIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, alo, NAY. 


Wes 
| 
il 
___ 
y 
|4838485 BROADWAY. 
ew 
; : 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. 161 
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NIGHT - SONG. 


BY FANNY SKINNER. 


Rest, children, rest; 

The lessons of the day are o’er, 
Within the west 

The streaks of evening gleam no more. 
Rest, children, rest. 


Sleep, children, sleep, 

While winter winds blow cold and wild, 
May slumber deep . . 

Visit each play-tired, weary child. 
Sleep, children, sleep. 


Dream, children, dream 

Of passing days with pleasure rife, 
That, like a stream, 

Shall flow into a fuller life. 
Dream, children, dream. 


Galesburg, IU. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EXAMINATIONS Often are the bugbear of teachers, by 
whom they are made the dread of pupils; yet they 
should be welcomed by both, and will be, in a healthy 
state of the schools, They can be so made on minute 
and unessential points, as merely to test the degree of 
attention to every particular and the ability of memory 
to retain. In past years they have had this character 
toa great extent, and their immediate effect was not 
wholly beneficial. They led to cramming the memory 
for days of trial. This faculty was put under strain, 


and the others were neglected. The language of the 
book was taught, but the subjects themselves and the 
cultivation of independent thought upon them, were 
correspondingly slighted.—S. D. Beals, Superintendent 
Omaha Public Schools. 


Our Pustic System. — General intelli- 
gence, resulting from popular education, is effective in 
preserving property by the actualization of justice, and 
increasing property by productive industry. This is 
the economic basis of free schools. Our school system 
is not benevolent, but economical. School moneys 
properly expended are not a gift in charity, but an in- 
investment for profit. The property of the State is 


made to educate the children of the State, because this 
is the best way to promote both the accumulation of 
wealth and its safe enjoyment. These principles are 
the foundation, and in such considerations we find the 
justification, of every system of public instruction.— 
S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Inst. of Nebraska. 


Tar Desten or Epucartion is two-fold,—first, to 
secure the right action of the mind; second, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. The products of right mental 
activity are mental power and knowledge. The teacher 
as an educator must know what the different mental 
powers are, the order of their development, and how 
they are called into right activity; and he must know 
each pupil as an individual. He must also know the 
different kinds of knowledge, the order of their acquisi- 
tion, and the method of their acquisition. Right habits 
of observation, of thought, of feeling, of action, are to 
be established. A course of’ study is required for the 
training of the mind. The course needed for this pur- 
pose is a series of objects and subjects for study ar- 
ranged according to the order of mental development. 
This course of study, from the nature of the mind, must 
be in two divisions,—an elémentary course for training 
the mind in gaining a knowledge of facts about individ- 
ual objects; and a scientific course, for training the re- 
lective faculty in acquiring general ideas and truths, 
and knowledge systematically arranged. The elemen- 
mentary course must be so conducted as to prepare the 
mind for the scientific course. The principles of edu- 


cation are derived from the study of the mind. The 
methods of teaching and training are determined by 
these principles. Having a knowledge of the mental 


powers, and of the objects and subjects to be taught, 
there must be a selection from these of what the pupil 
can understand and most needs to know. Ideas and 
thoughts are to be gained from the objects of thought. 
The right arrangement of ideas must be observed.— 
Albert G. Boyden, Prin. Bridgewater State Nor. School. 


DiscrpLinr.—An important part of the work of a 
good school is the training of character through the 
habits of order, obedience, self-control, good manners, 
attention, required and attained in a well-ordered school- 
life. If the teacher is wise and strong and good, and is 
successful in gaining the respect and love of the child, 
such training is worth more to the child than the knowl- 
edge acquired from books and teacher.—B. Mallon, 
Superintendent, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tue Bustness or TEACHING may be likened to the 
practice of medicine. A physician may be well-read,| 
intimately acquainted with every part of the human 
organism, master of everything that pertains to medical 
science, and yet be a poor practitioner. While it is 
absolutely necessary that he understand the science of 
medicine, the anatomy of the human body, and the na- 
ture and action of diseases, yet if he make a mistake in 
the diagnosis, he is as likely to kill aste eure. If this 
be true of him who deals out prescriptions for the body, 
why is it not true of him who prescribes for the mind ? 
What is the prescription? It is the giving out of the 
lesson, so arranged that each pupil will know how to 
study every point of it, and in such a way that what 
had heretofore been a task will become a delight. - This 
requires a knowledge of human nature and child-mind,— 
ingenuity and tact. But what isthe teacher worth with- 


out this power ? Dear teacher, “study to show yourself 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” Study each 
individual pupil so as to be able to send every one from 
the recitation-seat with an intelligent idea of the sub- 
ject, feeling a consciousness of power which will enable 
him to pursue his study with constantly-increasing in- 
terest and success.— The Normal Teacher, Ind. 


Tue Norma Scuoor.—It should be borne in mind 
that it is in the public schools of the State, that the 
greater number of the rising .generation are to receive 
their intellectual acquirements, and the normal school 
must be regarded as supplying teachers best calculated 
for successful work therein. Especially should those 


needed for primary instruction be sought for among its 
graduates, for it is a mistaken idea that inferior teachers 
can answer for the younger scholars.—W. A. White- 


head, Pres. of Trustees of State Nor. School, N. J. . 


Necessity or Epucation.—A sound and liberal 
education is the surest pathway to success in all pur- 
suits. Statistics show that the educated man will, on 
the average, be as far advanced in his career at thirty- 
five years of age as the uneducated man at forty-five, or 
even fifty. His education is as good as ten years’ start 
6f his competitors. -While not one out of every ten 
well-educated men makes a comparative failure, not one 
out of every ten of uneducated men achieves success. 
The chances of the educated man are, therefore, ten to 


one better than those of the uneducated. This is true 
in every branch of business,—in agriculture and me- 
chanic arts as well as in law, medicine, or trade.—Pres. 


John M. Gregory, LL.D. 

LaneuaGceE—GramMAR.—lIn the study of our mother- 
tongue we may profit by a remark of Herbert Spencer : 
“ As grammar was made after language, so it ought to 
be taught after language,” Words are simply ne 


4 


they are the tools of the speaker and writer in order to 
express his ideas. Then to acquire facility to express, 
—power to convey our thoughts, — seems to be the ob- 
ject of studying our own language. This, like any 
other acquirement, can only be acquired by constant 
practice in the language, — practice in writing and 
speaking. The actual use of the language is, therefore, 
the only method to acquire it. As the apprentice acquires 
dexterity from the actual planing and sawing, so the 
student of English becomes fitted or able to speak and 
write his language by speaking and writing it, and that 
continually.— Alex. Hogg, College Station, Texas. 


HOW TO TALK.—A HORTATION. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


Talk toa point. Some people’s words go out from 
them like divergent rays from a luminous point, They 
begin to scatter at the start, and continually spread out 
until no two touch the same idea. Words should all 
converge. ‘Talk should be like a burning glass which 
brings rays to a focus, and makes a single point shine 
and burn. 

Talk straight forward. Doubtless you have heard 
people whose talk reminded you of a dog who had lost 
his master, and was trying to follow the scent. He 
trots along a rod or two, then runs into a door-yard, 
comes out and goes back over his track, jumps over a 
wall, then back, pushes through a hedge,—finally sees 
the object of search, and goes for it at a breakneck pace, 
and when he reaches it, tumbles over from his momen- 
tum, then in a minute or two goes through the whole 
process again. ‘Talk right on. . 

Talk easily. There are talkers who remind one of a 
man trying to lift himself over a wall by his boot- 
straps. He pulls and jerks, and works himself into a 
great heat, distresses himself and the bystanders, but 
never gets over the wall. Talk as water runs down hill. 
Don’t pump your words, and then throw them out in 
spurts. 

Talk grammatically. Have reverence enough for the 
memory of Lindley Murray and Goold Brown not to 
disturb their shades in the quiet retreats of Elysium. 
Don’t say, “The dog, he barked,” nor “Us don’t be- 
long to she; her’s nothing to do with we.” Keep your 
singulars and plurals apart. If you mean radius, don’t 
say radii, any more than you would say, “I saw a 
geese.” 

Talk accurately." One Mrs. Partington in the world 
is enough atatime. The woman who ‘drove a white 
horse with a sun-bonnet on,’ and the man who ‘ built a 
school-house to accommodate two hundred scholars three 
stories high,’ are closely related to the lady who ‘hada 
nick built in her house to put a statute in.’ But the 
family ought to become extinct with the present gener- 
ation. If you do not know how to talk accurately, 
grammatically, easily, and straight on to a point, then 
learn ; for this ability is indispensable to a successful 
teacher. That you do not know may not be your fault, 
but it will be your fault if you remain in ignorance. 
The carpenter learns to plane by planing; a man can 
only learn to talk by talking. But the carpenter must 
have a board and a plane; the talker must have 
thoughts and words. We get thoughts by thinking; 
words by reading and hearing. 

If you would be a good talker, read widely. Reading 
affords help in three ways: it gives us the thoughts of 
others; it stimulates us to think for ourselves; it ex- 


tends our vocabulary. Read in all departments,—his- 
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tory, biography, travel, science, philosophy, fiction, essays 
and poetry; and read many authors. Let literature be 
to you like the views you get from a hill-top when, after 
long climbing, you look out over forests and fields, vil- 
lages and farm-houses, and over all the blue sky, with 
its fleecy clouds reflected in the lake nestled among 
the hills. 

Mewmorizing and repeating choice extracts from prose 
and poetry is helpful. The best words and the best 
forms of expression, after a time, become your own. 

Translating from a foreign language into English 
forces us to search for new words, to study synonyms, 
to test constructions, and so increases our ability to ex- 
press our own thoughts readily and accurately. Simi- 
lar to this is the benefit derived from rendering into 
our own language English ballads, prose tales, and his- 
torical narratives. 

You will be helped to talk well by observing closely 
everything,—natural objects, natural scenery, objects of 
art, human nature, the course of events. These furnish 
ideas and awaken thoughts. . 

Another aid to successful learning to talk is to write 
freely. This fixes one’s vocabulary. It gives him a 
mirror, in which he may see himself before he goes into 
company. Bacon says, “Reading maketh a full man; 
writing, an exact man.” He adds, “ Conference,”’—that 
is, talking,—“ maketh a ready man.” If you would 
learn to talk you must talk as you have opportunity, 
socially and publicly. But talk fittingly,—not jocosely 
at a funeral, nor solemnly at the dinner-table,—never 
frivolously. Talk about what you have read, and thought, 
and seen, while it is fresh. This will fix it in your 
mind, and prevent its being pushed back out of sight 
and forgotten. 

To recapitulate. Talk toa point,—straight on, easily, 
grammatically, accurately. To do this, read widely, ob- 
serve closely, write freely,—talk, talk, TALK. 


EXAMINATIONS AS A TEST OF EDU- 
CATION. — (IIT) 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


It is very true that we cannot separate memory, as a 
faculty of the mind, from the other faculties, and that 
there can be no intellectual training which does not 
pre-suppose and rest on the training of the memory. It 
is trained memory, we might say, that we desire to se- 
eure; but “the retaining of an aggregate of particulars 
and a certain class of concepts, such as numbers, names, 
and so forth, is more dependent on natural gifts than 
on special training.” 

But yet the highest impersonation of soul does not 
remember, has no need of memory, for to it the one is 
in the all, and the all in the one. The present contains 
the past and also the future, and hence a “thousand 
years are as one day.” Each human mind, as it grows 
more and more developed and mature, gradually approx- 
imates to this condition. It loses memory, which was 
so active and sensitive in childhood, but does not there- 
by testify to decay of mental power. It casts off the 
old, imperfect instrument, and substitutes another and a 
better in its place. It loses memory and gains insight. 
In this sense we may speak of memory, as one of the 
lower faculties, and with this thought in mind we may 
say that by examinations we desire to test not memory 
but insight. 

Now, this power of insight, which is the only valu- 
able tool in our candidate’s possession, by means of 
which we can enable him to go on, and without which 
he will surely fail to make any future progress, our ex- 
aminer must embody, when he has determined it, in a 
certain per cent. He must use a bare mathematical 
sign to express it ; and how is this possible ? 

Number can represent only quantity. It is its very 
essence so to do, and yet this is the only available 
means. Reduced, then, to a mathematical sign, — but 
not expressed by it, — the examiner’s judgment of the 
active force, the working-power of the candidate’s mind 


passes into a list from which a certain number are to be 
chosen. Here another element, which may also be 
called of chance, presents itself, — For what shall be the 
fixed per cent. at which a candidate shall be admitted ? 
Who does not see that this is a mere matter of relativity, 
—for forty per cent. on some questions means more 
than one hundred per cent. on others? Again, if the 
number of candidates is large, and the class, school, or 
college full, the per cent. of admission may safely be put 
higher than where the opposite is the case. And here, 
again, enters another element of chance; for build- 
ings must be kept reasonably full in order to pay ex- 
penses, or, in the case of the public schools, to demon- 
strate beyond the possibility of a doubt to the taxpay- 
ing public the necessity of the taxation-rate. In this 
way it happens that when the successful candidate 
finally emerges an accepted student, he might well offer 
up a grateful sacrifice to the gods of Fortune and Cir- 
cumstance, and not pride himself upon his mental 
ability. 

But now this has been an examination for which the 
student has specially prepared. What does that sig- 
nify ? It signifies this,—that instead ef pursuing the 
even tenor of mental development he has been working 
toward this particular examination as an end. It sig- 
nifies that his teachers, if prudent, have made a careful 
study of the questions which have been asked at that 
particular school or university for many years previous ; 
that they have also taken into account the special hob- 
bies of the professors, or teachers, or superintendent, 
and have made it their end to meet the general charac- 
ter of those requirements and to satisfy those hobbies. 
No teacher, for instance, would send a pupil to be ex- 
amined by a professor of history who was known to be 
very particular on exact dates, without fortifying his 
candidate in that line, while he knew that the condi- 
tioning or non-conditioning of the applicant in history 
depended solely on that professor’s decision. In this 
way a preparation for examination often becomes, in 
some degree, a preparation for satisfying individual pro- 
clivities, and as examiners are, after all, but men, some- 
times a satisfying of individual weaknesses. 


It also happens, from this same combination of cir- 
cumstances and facts, that preparation for one examin- 
ation is not preparation for another; and it often hap- 
pens that regular, quiet, systematic training is not prep- 
aration for any special examination at all. This fact 
reacts badly on schools for general culture, and creates 
finally, schools which are merely preparatory schools 
for some college or university ; and which, being in close 
affiliation with that college or university, and in effect 
a lower department of it, rarely fail to enter their can- 
didates. 

Again, certain text-books, or certain portions of lit- 
erature ; or periods in history are suggested to the pre- 
paring student, and his work, especially in history, 
literature, and kindred subjects, is made very narrow. 
This disadvantage is very clearly realized and very 
strongly expressed by those English teachers who send 
girls to the Local Examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

It would be, of course, out of the question to expect 
the student to bear examination on the whole history of 
the whole world for all time, and so a certain portion 
must be definitely marked off for study. And the por- 
tion assigned for the second year may not be, probably 
will not be, successive to that which was assigned for 
the first year. : 

The result is fragmentary work, and is not favorable 
to real continuous work in the preparatory schools. 
Miss Beale, principal of one of the largest schools for 
girls in England, says, with regard to this: 

“In school-teaching we wish for something of har- 
mony, wish to make one class illustrate and supplement 
another. Thus if we take up the English history of 


the seventeenth century, we should have a second course 
on the continental history of that period, and we should 


make the writers of the time, especially Milton, our 
subject for literature. In French we should take some 


works of Corneille or Racine, and in German perhaps 
the Thirty Years’ War. The Oxford examination for one 
year gives the seventeenth century for English history, 
in French a part of the fifteenth; a play of Shakes- 
peare, and a German Mahrchen. Again, school-teaching 
in history should be continuous: Oxford prescribed for 
one year part of the seventeenth ; for the following, part 
of the eleventh century.” 

And she adds : 

“These examinations taken alone, certainly offer 
some temptation to the teacher to work up a few at the 
expense of the many, the clever to the neglect of the 
dull.” 

These remarks are here of significance as proving 
what has been before stated, that for a special examina- 
tion one must make special preparation, and that such 
special preparation cannot constitute any part of the 
regular work of a school which has im itself a definite 
line of work, and must, carry its. classes along, if scien- 
tifically then in some regular manner. 

The habit is formed in the pupil, also, of working 
for examination, and for that special examination, 
and not for his own mental. development and 
strength. The end, therefore, of his labor is put 
without, instead of within himself, and thus practically 
the whole theory of education is destroyed at its very 
beginning. A further evil result is that the student 
having worked for a definite end, and having attained 
it, is inclined to plume himself on his attainment, to 
magnify what is already done at the-expense of what is 
not attempted, and to think himself something when he 
isnothing. How much of the indolence and rowdyism 
in our colleges and universities may justly be charged 
to this cause, we cannot with accuracy assert but may 
with reason suspect. In Germany, where we have not 
such a mania for examinations as has prevailed fora 
long time in this country, and has lately developed it- 
self in England, we have perhaps somewhat better re- 
sults in this particular. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-TEACHING.—{L) 


BY JOHN SWETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


General Remarks. 


There is a science of law and of medicine; is there 
a science of education? There is a profession of law, 
of medicine, and of theology; is there a profession of 
teaching ? The skillful practice of most pursuits is 
termed an art; is there an art of teaching ? : 

There seems to be a popular opinion, handed down 
from the past, that anybody who has been “ educated” 
can teach school; that everybody who can get a certifi- 
cate is a duly qualified teacher ; that there is no science 
of education, no art of teaching, no profession of teach- 
ing; and that there can be no special preparation for 
teaching except the slow school of experience in the 
actual work of the school-room; and there is some 
ground for this current notion. Out of the three hun- 
dred thousand teachers in the United States, not more 
than one in ten is a graduate of any normal school; of 
the remaining nine-tenths, some have fitted themselves, 
by thorough self-culture, to do the best kind of pro- 
fessional work ; but the majority are doing the work of 
unskilled “ school-keepers.” 

There are experienced teachers not a few, who, un- 
trained in the outset, have gained nothing by years of 
teaching, except a narrow conceit in their own empirical 
methods ; knowing little or nothing of modern investi- 
gations in physiology, biology, and sociology, they sneer 
at professional training, and pronounce as absurd all 
attempts at formulating the principles of teaching into 
a science. 

In our educational centers, however, it is evident the 
opinion is steadily gaining ground that there is a science 
of education, and that there ought to be a profession of 
school-teaching. 

The number of State and of city normal schools is 
steadily increasing; in several large cities only profes- 


sionally-trained teachers are employed; and in many 
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places the preference is given to normal-schook grad- 
uates. Moreover, teachers’ institutes and educational 
associations are diffusing a professional spirit, and the 
number of teachers who read educational journals grows 
larger year by year. 

The school journals, too, are now fairly representing 
the spirit of progressive educators. The increasing 
number of State, city, and county teachers’ associations 
shows the tendency of educators to crystallize into semi- 
professional organizations. And there are evidences of 
a nebulous perception by some school-officers, and by 
some thinkers among citizens at large, that teachers, as 
well as doctors, lawyers, and artisans, need special train- 
ing for their business. 


IMAGINATION. — (V.) 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D., PORTLAND, ME. 


Independent of all direct or indirect uses, the power 
of imagination in space is well worthy of cultivation as 
a source of the most constant, and the purest pleasure 
to its possessor. That is most useful which contributes 
most to human virtue and happiness; and I know of 
no way to contribute to the permanent happiness of a 
good man more surely, than to train him in early life to 
the habit of accurate, clear imagination. It is the best 
and most essential part of that rare and valuable gift,— 
the power of accurate observation. In mere sense, the 
eagle is comparably keener-sighted than a man; yet 
the man who loves nature sees in her face ten thousand 
times as much as the bird of prey, — 

“A lover’ eyes will gaze an eagle blind.” 

It is the foundation of all good workmanship and me- 
chanical invention. Invention is simply the clear, def- 
inite imagination of a machine not yet built; good 
workmanship is but the successful realization of an ac- 
curate ideal. Imagination in space is the foundation 
of all accurate imagination, and lays the corner-stone 
on which the poet, the novelist, the dramatist, and the 
orator build. Even the works of these men of genius 
cannot be appreciated by the hearer or the reader, de- 
void of the power of reproducing the scene or the image 
in his mind. And, above all, it is the trained power of 
imagination in space that lets usinto the seeret council- 
chambers of nature, and reveals to us the divine pattern 
on which she builds. To the finite mind there is no 
power of analyzing space, of recognizing either distance 
or direction, magnitude or form, until the example is 
given it in the Creator’s works. Taught by an analysis 
of nature, the human mind learns to invent a priori 
forms, and then discovers that these had been known to 
God from the beginning, and his works modeled upon 
them. Thus it learns that geometrical ideals are the 
eternal archetypes of all that has been created, and that 
in the investigation of the forms of curves we are per- 
mitted to share in the employment of the Divine mind. 
Hence it is that the geometer receives with such sub- 
lime hope and glorious anticipations announcements like 
that made by Peirce; at Baltimore, in 1858,—that, in a 
new set of simple curves just discovered, there was em- 
ployment for the highest mathematical genius, in making 
only a preliminary examination, to last at least forty 
thousand million years. Eternity itself cannot exhaust 
the resources of the Infinite Spirit in providing instruc- 
tion and delight for His children. 

The intelligible world is adapted to the intelligent 
mind. The concrete, particular example, seizing upon 
the senses and forcing us to notice it, leads to the con- 
ception of an abstract, universal truth, and stimulates 
us to the portrayal in imagination of the consequences 
which flow from it. This example, or method, of na- 
ture is the best guide for the teacher. The child’s at- 
tention is to’ be caught by something visible or audible, 
and he must reproduce it. The earliest drawing should 
be from a very simple, natural object, — say the outline 
of a leaf. This is to be copied as, closely as possible; 
and for the first lessons, it is manifest that leaves of the 


simplest outline should be chosen. Afterward, quick- 
ness of observation may be taught; and accuracy of 
memory tested by exposing the pattern to view fora 
time (gradually shortened in later lessons), and then 
put out of sight while the pupil draws from memory. 


The weaving of strips of paper into good figures, and 
of osier-twigs, in the kindergarten manner, may be varied 
by building with blocks and wooden bricks, playing 
with dissected maps, tangrams, and other puzzles.. In- 
sects, and other animals, sea-shells, acorns, and various 
objects of natural history, furnish the best models for 
drawing. Precision may be given to thought and im- 
agination by giving geometrical definitions and proposi- 
tions without proof. 

Colonel Higginson, in his comments on Mrs. Hop- 
kin’s Year’s Experiment, explains satisfactorily the rea- 
son why the school-teacher of routine listens with in- 
credulity to the arguments and statements of those who 
advocate natural methods of teaching. But I think he 
takes too desponding a view of the capabilities of the 
public school. I know that (if we can but get a major- 
ity of the school committee and the superintendents of 
schools in any city to hold rational views persistently 
for six or eight years consecutively) the four-to-eight- 
year-olds in the public schools can be trained to enjoy 
the acquisition of knowledge. I have seen a country 
school amusing itself atrecess with drawing geometrical 
figures on the sand, and forming diagrams of the twigs 
of the elm under which they were playing. Their im- 
agination delighted in the generation of curves as much 
as in fairy tales. | 

The great reform needed in our public schools is to 
postpone reasoning to the higher grammar classes and 
to the high schools, and give attention to the powers of 
perception and imagination, and the acquisition of skill. 
It is worse than useless for a child to explain his arith- 
metic until he has acquired rapidity and certainty in 
ciphering; it is worse than useless to study spelling 
and grammar before the child can read fluently and in- 
telligently. Let the teacher state and solve a question 
on the blackboard, then state one for the class to solve 
on their slates. Let the questions require but few fig- 
ures; better solve ten questions requiring in all four 
hundred figures, than four questions requiring five hun- 
dred figures. Let the teacher read a sentence, then re- 
quire the child to read it; let the teacher, and the class 
in concert, read alternate sentences; better thus read 
three pages, instead of having the pupil stammer and 
spell out one page. By this rational method of teaching 
reading and arithmetic to children under twelve years 


of age, they become vastly better mathematicians, spell-|° 


ers, readers, and writers; I know it by testing it on 
hundreds of children. Nor is there anything in this 
inconsistent with the drill of the public school; it has 
been in public schools that I haye seen its successful 
working. The time thus saved from the ingenious and 
injurious torture of the spelling-book and mental arith- 
metic may be advantageously used in the careful culti- 
vation of the powers of observation and imagination. 
In the very process of saving, you give the pupil more 
skill and more knowledge of the fundamental arts of 
using language and using numbers than is given by 


the usual modes. 


SONG. 


The fire-light listens on the floor] 
To hear the wild winds blow; 
Within, the bursting roses bloom, 

Without, there slides the snow. 


Across the flower I see the flake 
Pass, mirrored, mystic, slow. 

Oh, blooms and storms must blush and freeze, 
While seasons come and go! 


<—as circle of a plane scalene triangle: to ascertain the 
angles. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


. . 


SOLUTIONS, 


PRoBLEM 63,—Three unequal homogeneous globes are thrown 
into a hemispherical bowl: to determine their position when 
in equilibrium. . P. Marz. 


Designate the center of the bowl by C, the three 
globes as to their centers by C, C,, C;, respectively, and 
their respective points of internal tangency to the bowl 
by P., P., P;. Let G, designate the center of gravity 
of the system formed by the two globes whose centers are 
C., C;, respectively ; also, let G, designate the center of 
gravity of the system formed by the three globes. If the 
three globes be at rest, G, will lie on the vertical radius 
BC of the bowl, the lowest point of which we designate 
by B. Put C.P, =a, CB= 
CP, = CP,=CP,=1, w, C,G,= 2, C.G, 
=y, CG, = <C,C,C,= By < CO;C, =o, <CC,4, 
= 6, <BCP, <BCP,=9q, <BCP,;=y. From 
these assumptions, we have C,C,=a-+b, 0,0, = 
C,C,=%+0¢, CC,=r—a, CC,=r—d, CC, 
=r—ce. Since the weights of the globes vary as the 
cubes of their respective radii, we have the proportion. 

Pte sss b+e:w. 


ec) + (Bot). (1). 
By Trigonometry, cos = (3). 


2wia+b) * 
wr +b)? — 


cos 


2w (r— b) 


y sin 6 
tan 6 = (8). 


By means of (1) and (6), we have from (3) the equation, 

By means of (1) and (7), we have from (4) the equation, 

= ‘ 


Squaring these values of « and z, substituting in (5), 
and we obtain the equation, 
(r + a) + ct) —a(r —a) (08 + c*) 

(r —a)y [a(b® + c8) + 
But by trigonometry we have the equation, 

sin 6 = Y (1—cos? 8). 
__2y } 
ery (r—a)y { } 
By means of (2) and (9), we have, 
+ + + ct]? — 4btct 

@+P+e 

From (8) by means of the values of y, cos 8, and sin 8, 
as already found, we have, 
2) 4 (r—a) (b8+-c8) —b'\—c#] } 


cos 6 = 


sin 


ct) 
ence 


2b5-+-r(r—b) 
The values of 6, g, and wy locate the three globes with 
reference to the center of the bowl. Hence their posi- 


tion, when in equilibrium, is determined. f 
F. P. Marz. 


PROBLEM 64.—Knowing the sides and radius of the circum- 


From trigonometry we have the continuous equation, 


; a c . 
“~2sinA” 2sin 


I lift the sash, — and live, the gale 
Comes leaping to my call. 

The roseis but a painted one 
That hangs upon the wall. 


— Elizabeth 8. Phelps, in Harper’s Mag. 


— The man who married an incorrigible shrew, declared 


a friend that he had contracted a dangerous 


where & is the radius of the circumscribing circle, and 
a, b, c, the sides opposite the angles A, B, C, of the tri 


angle. Hence by reduction, 
A=sint } B= sin 
Cm sin} F. P. Marz, 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR FEBRUARY. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in ‘the following are for the latitade of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern Iili- 
nois and Indiana. The mean local time is always given. 


PLANETS, 
Mercury will be invisible throughout the month. 
Venus now appears as an evening star in the western sky, 
setting as follows: 
February 10, 6h. 41m. evening. 
February 15, 6h. 52m. 
February 20, Th. 6m. 
February 25, Th. 19m. 


She will be nearly 6° south of the Moon on the 22d. There 
are no bright stars in her vicinity, but during the latter part 
of the month she will approach very near the planet Saturn, 
being the farthest north. She leaves the constellation Aqua- 
rius and enters Pisces on the 28th. 

Mars may still be seen in the eastern sky, in the morning, 
being in the constellation Sagittarius and rising as follows: 


February 10, 4h. 31m. , morning. 
February 15, 4h. 27m 

February 20, 4h. 21m. 
February 25, 4h. 16m. 


Until the 12th he will be in the Milky-Way, and through- 
out the month about 5° north of that beautiful figure the 
Milk-Dipper, — so called because the handle projects into the 
Milky Way. He will be about 134° north of the Moon on the 
16th. 

Jupiter being in conjunction with the Sun on the 8th, will 
be unfavorably situated throughout the month. When next 
seen he will appear in the east as a morning star. 

Saturn and “Venus are ‘‘ keeping company”’ in the western 
sky, Saturn being a trifle the brighter and farthest south. On 
the 3d of March they will be in conjunction, Saturn being a 
trifle over 1° south of Venus. The Moon, Saturn, and Venus 
will form avery attractive trio for those interested in the study 
of the heavenly bodies, being quite close on the 22d. He sets 


as follows: 
February 10, 8h. 4 evening. 
February 15, 8h. 21m. 
February 20, 8h. 3m, 
February 25, Th. 46m, 


Uranus passes the meridian as follows: 
February 10, 1h. Om. morning. 
February 20, Oh. 19m. 
February 28, 11h. 42m. evening. 

He will be 180° from the Sun on the 20th, or at opposition, 
at which time he is brightest. He may be seen, with a small 
glass, about 5° southeast of the brilliant star Regulus (see 
Young Scientist for January, page 11, for figure showing his 
position among the stars of Leo). 

Neptune sets as follows: 

February 10, 11h. 45m. evening. 

February 20, 11h. 6m. a 

February 28, 10h. 36m. “ 
BETA PERSEI (ALGOL). 

This brilliant, short-period variable will attain its minimum 

brilliancy (4th magnitude) as follows: 
February 5, morning. 
February 8, 
February 10, evening. 
February 13, 8h. 22m. 
February 28, 4h. 2im. morning. 
METEORS. 

The earth will pass through meteoric streams or belts Febru- 
ary 10 and February 15-18, and somewhere upon the earth 
more than an ordinary display of shooting-stars may be ex- 
pected at these times. There is much work to be done in this 
very interesting branch of astronomical science, to ascertain 
the radiant points, periods, and epochs of the numerous mete- 
orice showers which visit the earth annually. 

SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS AND STARS 
FOR FEB. 15, 9 P. M. 

East of the meridian,—the Greater and Lesser Lions, Virgo, 
Berenices Hair and Bootes, Regulus, Spica, and Arcturus. 

Near the meridian,—the Serpent and the Greater Lion. 

West of the meridian,—Cancer, Gemini, Taurus, the Greater 
and Lesser Dogs, and Orion. Castor, Pollux, Procyon, Sirus, 
Rigel, Betelguese, Capella, and Aldebaran; ‘The Pleiades and 
Hyades, 

Towards the pole,—To the right, the Greater and Lesser |} 


Bears, containing the figures known as the Great and Small . 


Dippers. 

Below the pole,—Cygnus the Swan, containing the “‘ Cross.”’ 
To the left, Cassiopea (containing Cassiopea’s Chair), Perseus, 
and Andromeda. 


FIRST MAGNITUDE STARS, ETC., FOR FEB. 15, 1879. 


he. m. 
a Andromedz (Alpheratz) sets . 10 21 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira) sets . = 
B Persei (Algol) sets « 2 51 morning. 
% Tauri (Light of the Pleiades) sets 
@ Tauri(Aldebaran) sets . . “ 


a Aurigae’(Capella) in meridian ey 7 25 evening. 
Orionis (Rigel) in meridian 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian  . © 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius) in meridian . . 857 “ 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian . 950 * 

a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian . © 22 morning. 
a Virginis (Spica) rises ° ° ‘ 10 14 evening. 

a Scorpionis (Antares) rises. ° ° 2 28 morning. 
a Lyrae (Vega) rises > ° 11 31 evening. 
a Aquilae (Altair)rises . . 3 34 morning. 
a Cygni (Deneb) rises. = 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) invisible. 


Penn Yann, N. Y., Jan., 1879. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Electric Light. — Mr. W. H. Preece, of the general post- 
office, London, Eng., who was until recently Mr, Edison’s 
English correspondent and friend, has just written an impor- 
tant paper on the electric light. He points out that the theory 
of the electric light cannot be brought absolutely within the 
domain of quantitive mathematics, for the reason that we do 
not yet know. the exact relationship existing between the pro- 
duction of heat and the emission of light, with a given cur- 
rent. We do, however, know sufficient to predicate, that 
what is due for the production of heat is equally true for the 
production of light beyond certain limits.. He shows that the 
full effect of a current can only be obtained by one lamp in a 
short circuit, and that when we add to the lamp by inserting 
more of them on the same circuit, or on a circuit so that the 
circuit is subdivided, the light emitted by each lamp is dimin- 
ished in the one case by the square, and in the other case by 
the cube of the number inserted. With dynamo-electric ma- 
chines there is a limit which has to be reached before this law 
begins to act; with the Wallace-Farmer machine it is six 
lamps, and in the Gramme machine and Jablochkoff candle it 
is five. Mr, Preece considers experimenters are too sanguine 
in anticipating the ultimate possibility of the extensive sub- 
divison of the electric light, the possibility of which he con- 
siders hopeless. 

Diphtheria. — A report is published by Dr. Powers, of Eng- 
land, upon an.epidemic of diphtheria which broke out in Lon- 
don last year; the result of investigation showed that it was 
caused by milk, and not sewer-gas, as was supposed at the 
time. Mr. Powers considers the milk was infected as it came 
from the cow, and not afterwards. In regard to this matter, 
which is very important, I would add that Mr. Powers demon- 
strated nothing, but was led by certain circumstances to sug- 
gest the theory of the infected milk. Now that diphtheria is 
almost epidemic in some cities Mr. Powers’s paper is well 
worthy the attention of medical officers of health. 

Sugar from Cornstalks, — Dr. Peter Collier, who was ap- 
pointed about a year ago to take charge of the laboratory of 
the Agricultural Department of the United States, reports that 
excellent cane-sugar can be made from the stalks of the com- 
mon maize. One ton of these stalks produced nearly forty 
pounds of sugar and twenty pounds of molasses, and he con- 
siders that in practice on a-large scale these results will be 
doubled. 

Native American Tea, — Experiments have been made from 
tea-leaves recently grown in the gardens of the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, and in Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Dealers and experts declared it to be excellent ‘‘ Oolong,’’ and 
the tea made from them “as good as could be purchased any- 
where.’”’ Fifty thousand plants have been distributed, so that 
shortly every farmer in the Middle and Southern States will 
grow his own tea, and sweeten it with sugar made from maize- 
stalk grown on his farm. 

Ahthropology. — It is proposed to hold an anthropological 
exhibition at Moscow in the coming summer, together with a 
general meeting of anthropologists, from all parts of the world. 

Telephone.—A recent eruption of Mount Versuvius was per- 
ceived by the aid of the telephone, at an observatory in the 
Albanese mountains. 

Mars and Saturn. — A remarkable conjunction of these 
planets will take place next June, when they will be separated. 
by one minute of are only, an interval so small that to the 
unassisted eye Mars will seem to occult the more distant 


planet. Those desirous of witnessing this interesting event 

must make their arrangements to visit Australia or similiar 
oy ony as it occurs at New York and Europe at 2.00 o’clock 
e day. 


GOSSIPS. 

These are the spiders of society 
. They weave their pretty webs 8 lies and sneers, 
And lie themselves in ambush for the spoil. 
The web seems fair, and glitters in the sun, 
And the poor victim winds him in the toil 
Before he dreams of danger or of death. 
word, a look, have power to s the heart, 

And leave it struggling in the a 


Gorm by the false and cruel, who delight 
the ingenious torment they contrive. 


VARIETIES. 


— When the British begin tomake the Afghans smoke, some 
cruel paragraphist will arise and say the whole war is Ameer 
sham. 

— Inspector of schools: ‘‘ It strikes me that teacher of yours 
retains little or no grasp upon the attention of the children,— 
not hold enough, you know, not hold enough.’”’ “ Lancashire 
Magnate (who takes great interest in the educational move- 
ment): ‘‘Not hold enough! Lor’ bless yer; if she ever sees 
forty again I’ll eat my ’at.”’—Punch. 

— The proposed tunnel between Spain and Africa, according 
to the plan at present contemplated, is to extend from within 
a short distance of Algiciras, on the Spanish side, to between 
Tangier and Ceuta, on the African side. The length will be 
nine miles, with an inclination of one foot per hundred, and 
the approaches will have an extent of six or seven miles. The 
greatest depth of the sea is 3,000 feet; and, as it is intended to 
have a thickness of some three hundred feet of rock left be- 
tween the roof of the tunnel and the sea-bottom, the greatest 
depth of the tunnel will thus be 3,300 feet below the level of 
the sea. é 

— How to produce a telling effect: Communicate a secret to 
a woman. 

— “ Jane, what letter in the alphabet do you like best?” 
‘* Well, I don’t like to say, Mr. Snobbs.’’ ‘Pooh, nonsense! 
tell right out, Jane; which do you like went ere Well,” 
dropping her eyes, “I like ‘U’ best.” 

— What is the difference between the weather and the baby ?- 
One never rains but it pours, and the ether never pains but it 
roars. 

— ‘*What is the animal that comes nearest a woman ?”’ 
ungallant individual says: “A monkey.” ‘“ No.” 
then?” “A man.’’—French Paper. 

— “First class in astronomy, stand up. Where does the sun 
rise?’’ ‘* Please, sir, down im our meadow; I seed it yester- 
day.’’ ‘‘Hold-your tongue, you dunce! Where does the sun 
rise?’”’ ‘*I know; in the east.”’ ‘‘ Right; and why does it 
rise in theeast?’’ ‘* Because the east makes everything rise.’’ 


— On being asked what he thought fire-flies were made for, 
a little boy answered: “*I think God made them for candles to 
light the little frogs to bed.” 


— In a year there are one hundred million of shoes manu- 
factured in this country. No wonder the Americans are a 
whole-souled people. 


— Though psychologists make no mention of the fact, yet it 
has been undoubtedly proved from past history, as well as 
present experience, that men are as fully slaves to certain 
whims and fancies as the weakest woman ever born, 


— ‘*Do you drink ?”’ asked alady of a peddler. He dropped 
his pack, and remarked: ‘‘ Vell, I shust lieve drink mit ae as 
any odder mans.”’ 


— True knowledge evndiete' in knowing how to live, and how 
to advise weaker ones to live, so that God may be honored, so- 
ciety improved, and ourselves made happy.—Boston Pilot. 


— Class in U.S. History; subject, ‘‘ American Revolution.”’ 
The teacher had explained, the day before, the meaning of 
‘revolution’ as “‘ A turning round, — 4 complete change,” and 
told the class to see if they could find out why the war was 
called ‘the Revolution.”” Ella K. was ready with an answer, 
and this is what it was: ‘‘ The Americans didn’t like the way 
the British oppressed them; they wanted freedom from their 
oppression, and they just turned round and got it.’’ 


— Our energy is, in proportion to the resistance it meets. 
We can attempt nothing great but from a sense of the difficul- 
ties we have to encounter; we can persevere in nothing great 
but from a pride in overcoming them.—Hazlitt.’ 

— Human reason, after guessing and roaming from sect to 
sect, yearns for a Lord and Master, not to erush it down but 
to take it up, weak, bewildered, and weary, and fold it in that 
divine reason whence alone it borrows vigor and illumination. 


—If we would always follow the advice of Shakespeare, it 
would be the better for us: 


An 
“What, 


“What thou wilt, 
Thou shalt rather enforce it with a smile, 
Thati hew to’t with thy sword.” 

— “Speaking of bathing,” says Mrs. Partington, “some 
can bathe with perfect impurity in waters as cold as Green- 
land’s icy mountains and India’s coral strands; but for my 
part, I prefer to have the water a little torpid.” 


— Some people act as though they had been inoculated with 
stupidity, while others act as though they had nm the nat- 
ural way. 

— It is a cruel ant there what- 
ever in it, that clergymen are in habit of giving their con- 
gregations a diet of “ dry 

— There is this significant difference between the Commun- 
ists and a clock, and the clock is the wiser of the two, — that 
when the Communists strike they cease their work, by the 
clock strikes and works at the same time, | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

ressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
eromise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


SARATOGA FOR THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
I am a member of the American Institute, but not one of its 


officers, hence perhaps I should have nothing to say in refer- 
ence to the place of holding the next annual meeting, but I 
trust I shall be pardoned if I express my opinion. 

During the last twelve years I have visited Saratoga Springs 
some seven or eight times, and in my opinion there is no place 
in the United States so suitable for our meetings. Ample ac- 
commodations for all can be had, at that season of the year, at 
from $1.00 to $5.00 per day, as each may elect. Good halls 
will be at our service. The railroads will be only too glad to 
furnish us satisfactory rates. Saratoga is charmingly situated 
on a high plain, with a delightful atmosphere, and is full of 
interest. The waters are delicious, and I have no doubt that 
nine persons out of every ten are benefitted by the proper use 
of them for a few days. Beautiful Lake George is but a short 
distance away, and everybody ought to see it and sail over its 
lovely waters at least once. Hosts of New-England teachers 
will avail themselves of the opportunity of a trip here, and be 
benefitted as they will in no other trip. 

Fabyan’s is a good place to go to, and we had asplendid time 
there last year. I'should say go again erelong, but let us have 
variety, that “is the spiee of life,’ and who needs spice if 
teachers do not? Personally, it makes but little difference with 
me, but I speak for many others who, I know, would enjoy 
one trip, at least, in their lives to the greatest summer resort 
on the American continent. Cc. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Allusion was made in Mrs. R. R. Birds’s article on ‘ The 
Study of Geometry” (see JoURNAL, p. 23), to Herbert Spen- 
cer’s work on Education. While we fully appreciate the worth 
of this book, and are thankful that it is recommended to teach- 
ers, we can not, like the writer, hold it up as entirely fault- 
less, and consider the principles therein set forth as immuta- 
ble. True, Spencer gives some excellent “ methods,” but 
many of his “ principles’? rest upon a very insecure founda- 
tion. He tells how to teach Geometry successfwly, and des- 
pite the “laws of progress,’’ few modern methods will pro- 
duce better results in ‘‘training the constructive powers.’’ 
But when we examine the ‘principles which he discloses as 
underlying all true education,’ the fallacy of his reasoning 
becomes. too apparent to escape the attention of thoughtful 
readers. 

Mr. Spencer is partial to science. He tells us that for all oc- 
cupations in life the knowledge of most worth is science. For 
the artist, even to aid us in appretiating the productions of 
art, scientific training is more beneficial than any other. Right 
here we may appropriately ask,’ Was science the education 
of most worth to Homer, to Virgil, t Dante, and to Milton ? 
Were the theory of equilibrium or the laws of momentum ever 
utilized by sculptors, either ancient or modern? How many 
painters weré ever materially profited by science, other than 
the “science of appearance’? ? How much wilbscience ever 
aid us in understanding and enjoying the Iliad,'the #neid, 
the Inferno, the Paradise Lost, the Apollo of the Belvedere? 

When the question arises, ‘‘ What knowledge is of most 
worth ?”’ it should be remembered that knowledge must be 
considered as a means to an end, and, before it can be cor- 
rectly answered, the end must first be ascertained. It may be 
admitted that in every pursuit a knowledge of seience is of 
some worth, and it may frequently be an aid to the artist. 
But the knowledge of most worth to him certainly is not sci- 
ence. To make an affirmation to the contrary is to affirm what 
can not be proven, or if proven, recourse must be had to some 
sophistical argument, not wanting in extension, but greatly 
deficient in comprehension. ; 

The several seiences offer, for their cultivation, their appro- 
priate rewards. If the object of study is to prepare only for 
the practical duties of life, prominence must be given to voca- 
tion, and much science may or may not be valuable. If the 
object of study js to develop the mental powers, science must 
come in for a full share; but esthetic culture must not be held 
in a pitiable subordination. If the object of study is to pre- 
pare the mind to appreciate truth and beauty, the beautiful in 
nature as well asin art, to enable man to form just céhcep- 
tions of his own being, of that inner life, more sublime than 
the exterhal world, then physical science must only be re- 
garded as a subsidiary means. 

But, says Spencer, nature is most highly enjoyed by the aid 
of science. “Science is itself poetic.”” But between scientific 

_ poetry and true poetry there is a flood of difference. It may 
be poetical to sit upon the sea-shore, to gather the pebbles and 
call them by their polysyllabic names, and by their aid to go 


(The Edi 


back through the centuries and note the changes in the animal 
and mineral kingdoms, and to speculate upon the condition of 
the earth in pre-historic times; all this may be poetical, in the 
scientific sense of the term, but how different a lesson do these 
rocks teach the true poet! Goethe might sit upon the mossy 
banks of the little stream, and analyze flowers and learn his 
lessons in science, but certainly science was not uppermost in 
his mind when he represented the little book as saying, — 
kommaus dunkler Felsen Schoos, 
Mein Lauf geht neber Blum’ und Moos.’ 

How little did he think of the transpiration and respiration 
of plants as he returned from the forest and sang, “ Ich ging 
im Walde!”’ 

We can not, then, conceive Mr. Spencer’s book on Educa- 
tion to be without errors, of which we have discussed the 
most prominent one. Nevertheless, we heartily join Mrs. Bird 
in recommending it to the careful consideration of teachers, 
trusting that they will read with an eye single to the truth, 
digest what is wholesome, and barely taste what is repulsive. 

Lewisburg, O., Jan. 1879. C. J. ALBERT. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

I find in a late number of Tak JouRNAL, under the head of 
** Public Opinion,”’ a short article upon corporal punishment 
taken from the London Globe. In that article is the following 
statement: ‘‘ The stanchest advocates of physical force would 
probably concede that the teacher who cannot manage his 
boys without resort to the rod, is not a fully competent 
teacher. They would admit that he is not fully and completely 
equipped for his post.’”” We are among the “‘stanchest ad- 
vocates of physical force,’”’ not only as a necessity but as the 
true and only remedy, in some cases, but we admit of no such 
thing as the writer above alluded to suggests. 

We had regarded it as a question settled by the best educa- 
eators of the nation and world, that the rod is sometimes nec- 
essary. Taking human nature asit is, and families and schools 
as they are, authority cannot always be maintained, and the 
best good of the pupil and the school secured, without physical 
force. This is not the “last resort,’ but the true remedy for 
the evil to be treated. It must follow, therefore, that the 
teacher is not ‘‘fully competent,’’ or ‘‘ completely equipped 
for his post,’’ who does not use the rod in such cases. 

To illustrate, I will suppose a case: A physician is called to 
prescribe for his patient. He has met a case which only one 
remedy can cure, and that must be promptly administered. 
Now the question is, what is the test of the skill and compe- 
tency of this physician? Must he resort to herb drinks and 
tonics, and succeed in curing his patient by applying the wrong 
remedy, or be called a quack? His patient will die while he 
is experimenting, and die because calomel was not at once ad- 
ministered. The physician’s ability is shown only by his 
power to understand the nature of the disease and the true 
remedy, and then it is expected of him that he will adminis- 
ter the dose at the proper time and in proper quantities. 

So it is with the skillful disciplinarian. He accepts the 
facts as they appear, studies the nature and circumstances of 
the offence which he has not been able to prevent by school 
management, and applies the true remedy for that special case. 
If that remedy is the rod earnestly applied, he applies it with- 
out seruple. If he fails to apply it, and attempts to secure the 
result by a resort to persuasion and ‘‘ sugar plums,’’ he shows 
himself incompetent and unequipped for his post. This is the 
test of his skill. 

The writer of the article under discussion speaks of him 
‘* who happens to possess the knack of preserving order by his 
mere presence.”’ If he has that power, it is not by chance, 
but it was born in him, as native authority; but it can be used 
only to prevent evil, The case under review is, when crime 
against the laws of the school has been committed, how shall 


that be punished ? We answer, sometimes by the rod, and| 


when that is the remedy, it will be applied by the skillful 
teacher. ‘‘ Moreover,’’ says the writer, ‘‘even the most com- 
petent of disciplinarians may at times find his work easier and 
his position stronger, from the fact of having the rod at com- 
mand in case of extremities.” But why tolerate the rod at all, 
if it isan unmitigated evil? If it makes the good master’s 
work easier, even by its presence, it is a good thing to have, 
and it will be all the more effectual if it is used by skillful 
hands; not “‘ in case of extremities,’’ when everything else has 
failed, but whenever it is needed, as the first and only remedy. 


ORcUTT. 
HINTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
TEMPERANCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. & 


Do you not think that you could do an important work by 
bringing the cause of temperance before the teachers as a pro- 
fession; by urging them to give systematic lessons on the ac- 
tion of tebacco and alcohol upon the human system, and its 
effects upon the morals and happiness of society; and by sug- 
gesting methods of presenting the subject to classes and 
schools ? oO. J, 


CURE FOR CORPULENCE. 
** Corpulence is not only a disease in itself, but the harbinger 
of others.”” So wrote Hippocrates two thousand years ago. 
School-teaching is the great remedy for corpulence. So says a 
public-school teacher of to-day. He speaks from observation 
and experience ! * 


LATIN 200 YEARS AGO. 
Samuel Butler was a contemporary of Milton, and the fol- 
low lines from Hudibras will show how our English ancestors 
200 years ago pronounced Latin: 


“* Cesar himself could never sa’ 
He gained two victories in a day 
As I have done, that can say twice I 
In one day, Veni, vidi, vici.”’ 


Green Springs, Ala. 


HISTORICAL GRAMMER OF FRENCH. 

Teachers ingwant of a Historical Grammar of the French 
tongue will find an admirable little work of 210 pages, by Au- 
guste Brachet, and translated by G. W. Kitchen, M.A.; Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford, England. ENTITY. 


‘pur’? AS A CONJUNCTION, 

How would G. I. Hopkins dispose of but as a conjunction, 
in the sentence, ‘‘ No one but Harvey and I saw the paper” ? 
But evidently has a prepositional force in the expression 
quoted, andin all positions when used in the sense of ‘except,’ 
or ‘besides’; and consequently it should be followed by the 
objective case. L. 


H, T. 


FALSE SYNTAX, 
Bless their dear souls! They may say ‘‘It’s me,” if they 
want to. But must I bear even “ Done it?’’ How can I? 
M. B. C. 8. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


112. The capital of West Virginia is not ‘‘ Wheeling on the 
Ohio,” as your correspondent gives in answer to query 112, but 
it is Charleston, on the Great Kanawha river. The people 
voted, by a very large majority, not many months ago, to 
change from the former to the latter place. 

Hudson, Mass., Jan., 1879. F. T. Bexpe. 


121. ‘‘ Where should the accent of a trissyllable, to which 
the enclitic gue is appended, be placed ?”’ 


In an article on “‘ Latin Pronunciation,” which appeared in 
The Massachusetts Teacher of July, 1867, I gave what I still 
consider a reasonable answer to this query. This was before 
the Roman method of pronunciation had been adopted to any 
considerable extent in this section. Allen and Greenough 
(19 c., Ed. of 1878) say, ‘‘ When an encliticis joined to a word, 
the accent falls on the syllable next before the enclitic, whether 
long or short.’? My answer, as will be seen, is quite incon- 
sistent with Allen and Greenough’s rule. With your permis- 
sion, I quote from the article referred to: - 


“In the pronunciation of words with enclitics attached, 
Harkness’s Grammar differs from Andrews and Stoddard’s in 
stating that ‘the enclitics, gue, ve, ne, appended to words ac- 
cented on the antepenult, throw back their accent upon the 
last syllable of that word.’ The original accent of the preced- 
ing word of course remains unchanged. This certainly is a 
step in the right direction; for, according to A. and S8.’s Gram- 
mar, gratia e. g., in the nominative, with an enclitic appended, 
is so changed in its pronunciation that it would hardly be rec- 
ognized; and a frost number of words will suggest themselves 
to any one familiar with Latin, in which the metamorphosis 
is equally surprising. 

** But what is the propriety in allowing the attaching of an 
enclitic to any word, long or short, accented on the penult or 
antepenult, to change in any respect the pronunciation of that 
word? In English, upon which .the laws for the pronuncia- 
tion of Latin are based, enclitics are much more numerous 
than in either Latin or Greek: but these enclitics never have 
any effect upon the pronunciation of the words which precede 
them. In Greek, also, the throwing back of the accent of an 
enclitic does not change the original accent of the preceding 
word, or affect in any way the sound of its vowels or consonants. 

‘*In relation to the sounds of the vowels in the ultima of 
words with enclitics appended, teachers have not been con- 
sistent; for, while the grammar expressly states that ‘In ac- 
centuation,’ (nothing more) ‘ the enclitics are accounted con- 
stituent parts of the words to which they are subjoined,’ 
(A. and S.); or, ‘Compounds are accented’ (no other change) 
‘like simple words,’ (Harkness), teachers, although they pro- 
nounce es and os in plural cases, with enclitics appended, still 
as es and os final, as they ought to do, yet do not pronounce a 
at the end of a word followed by an enclitic as though it was 
- a 08 [This refers to the English method of pronun- 
ciation. 

“The principle to which this discussion leads is that the ap- 
pending of an enclitic to a word does not affect the pronuncia- 
tion of that word in any respect, except that an enclitic ap- 
pended to a word accented on the antepenult, throws back its 
accent upon the ultima of that word.”’ W. F. B. 


Cambridge High School. 
QUERIES. 


1384. Where can one find out the number of “ college edu- 
cated’? men in the continental Congress, and in the Con- 
gresses previous to 1800? Can any one give information ? 


135, What was the origin of the expression, “‘ Let loose the 


dogs of war?” Did it originate in some custom ? 
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THE WEEK. 

— President MacMahon has resigned the presidency of the 
Republic of France. M. Jules Grévy has been elected to fill 
his place; he is in his 66th year. 

— M. Gambetta has been chosen to fill the presidency of the 
Chamber of Deputies, made vacant by the promotion of Grévy. 

— Mr. Christiancy, of Michigan, U.S., has left the Senate, and 
been appointed Minister to Peru, on account of his health. 

— February 12th is the time fixed for the meeting of the 
German Parliament. An uncommonly interesting session is 
expected. 

— Paris is said to be isolated by snow, so stern is the French 
winter. 

— The “* Constitution’’ (Old Ironsides) has been repaired in 
England, and is on her way home. 

— Sales of government lands in 1878 footed up 11,292,246 
acres. 

— The Russian plague is causing considerable alarm in 
Europe. The German Commission to investigate the plague 
will start for Russia next week. 

— Ida Lewis, — she is now Mrs. Wilson, — has been ap- 
pointed keeper of Lime Rock light, succeeding to her mother, 
with an increase of salary from $750 to $1,000. 

— Lord Dufferin has been made a Doctor of Laws by 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

— All efforts having failed to induce Premier Dufaure to re- 
tain his present office, M. Waddington has been entrusted 
with the formation of a new French cabinet. 

— The British troops have begun their advance into the ter- 
ritory of the Zulu king, in South Africa. - 

— There was a reduction of $2,751,980 in the national debt 
during the month of January. 

— The Ameer of Afghanistan has arrived on the Russian 
frontier, and still persists in his desire to visit St. Petersburg. 

— Six hundred houses were burned at Hong Kong, China, 
on the 25th and 26th ultimo. 

— Cyprus is about to pass into the hands of the English, by 
purchase, and to cut the connection with Turkey altogether. 

— Lord Beaconsfield is to receive a golden wreath made of 
latrel,—not a laurel wreath made of gold. It is to be the gift]. 
of British workingmen, who are to pay a penny-piece a piece 
toward its cost. 


Moses Ese., headmaster of the’ Boston 
Latin School, sailed for Europe on Saturday, to be ab- 
sent six months on a tour of recreation. 


Tuomas W. Bicknext, editor of Journat, 


onjthe steamship “ Brittanic,” of the White Star line. 
He goes to complete and perfect the details of the great 
educational excursion for the summer vacation in Eu- 
rope, of which he is the general manager. The pros- 
pects of this grand enterprise in the interests of Ameri- 
can educators and their friends are excellent. 


Last YEAR, as our readers well remember, there 
was held at London an International Congress of 
Librarians, attended by representatives from this coun- 
try as well as from almost every European country. Out 


AM |of this sprang an English association, which has lately 
= | held its first general meeting in the city of Oxford, at 


which were present numerous strangers, attracted no 
doubt by the literary treasures to be seen at that an- 
cient seat of learning. Two colored gentlemen from 
the western coast of Africa were particularly noticed. 
The object of the English association is more particu- 
larly to establish cordial relations between the libraries 
of different countries. They are thinking of publishing 
a sort of index to all English books printed since the dis. 
covery of the printing-press; and the British Museum of 
London contemplates a complete catalogue of the collec- 


ier | tion of that great establishment, which would be a work 


of some five years, and the printing of about two mil- 
lions of titles. 


A PEACEFUL REVOLUTION has been accomplished in 
France. Marshal MacMahon resigned in consequence 
of important differences between him and his ministry, 
and in the Congress of the two Chambers, M. Jules 
Grévy was chosen to succeed him for the term of seven 
years, he having obtained 536 votes, and General De 
Chanzy 99. This important step is one in the interests 
of a thoroughly republican government. For six years 
MacMahon has sought to make the Republic of France 
more and more conservative, and has, in some of his 
acts, seemed willing to lend aid to those who desired a 
restoration of a monarchial form of government; but 
he at length came to realize that progressive republican- 
ism was a force derived from the public sentiment of 
the nation that he could not withstand, and in a tem- 
perate and dignified manner tenders his resignation. 
The man who has done most, probably, to bring about 
this peaceful change of opinions among the people is M. 
Gambetta, who, in the exercise of a commendable pru- 
dence and a wise discretion, stands aside and aids in the 
promotion of M. Jules Grévy to the presidential chair, 
who is a safe and worthy successor to the illustrious 
Thiers. Gambetta becomes the presiding officer of the 
Chamber of Deputies; he is patriotically educating the 
nation gradually to appreciate and respect the principles 
of self-government. Being a young man, he can well 
afford to wait for the honors to which he is entitled in 
consideration of his noble struggles in behalf of ‘a gen- 
uine republic. As educators of the Republic of the 
United States, we cannot do less than tender to the 
young Republic of France our hearty greetings and cor- 
dial sympathy. We remember with gratitude, that in 
the hour of our direst need France persistently and 
bravely aided us in our struggle to become a nation of 
freemen. 


OUR EUROPEAN TOUR. 


A distinguished literary gentleman, who has made 
four trips to Europe, writes us a private letter in which 
he states some interesting facts concerning our plans, 
which we give in brief to our readers, without betray- 
ing the writer and the fidelity of friendly correspond- 
ence. He says: 


Allow me to say that I think your programme an excellent 
one in all respects, and in some points pretarahte, to any other 
that has been arranged for the purpose. 

ROUTES OF TRAVEL. 
The line of travel you have laid out appears to have been 
very carefully considered, and includes a rich variety of sight- 
seeing. It would hardly be possible to accomplish more in the 


sailed for Europe from New York, ou Saturday, Feb. 1, 


time allotted to the different parties. I am confident that it 


will prove eminently satisfactory to all who are so lucky as to 
go on this excursion. 
THE STEAMSHIPS. 

You are fortunate, also, I think, in the steamship line you 
have selected. I have never crossed by the “Allan” ships, 
but I have seen them both in Quebec and in Liverpool, and 
they will compare favorably with the best vessels of any other 
Atlantic line. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE, 

But the chief advantage they have is in the route they take, 
which is the shortest and the pleasantest of the ocean high- 
ways between this country and Great Britain. The voyage 
from New York or Boston is fearfully monotonous. In less 
than a day you lose sight of land, and then for nine days at 
least (on an average passage), you are on a dreary waste of 
waters. You are all the while sailing through a shoreless 
pond of about a dozen miles in diameter, —for that is what 
the *‘ boundless ocean ”’ really is to the voyager, — with some- 
times a passing sail in the course of a day and sometimes not. 
If you see two or three vessels in one day,‘ you begin to feel 
like the man out}West when somebody settled within forty 
miles of him, — that it is getting to be “‘rather crowded.”’ I 
have known three or four days to pass without the sight of 
even one sail. 

Now, in going from Quebec, you have land scenery for about 
half the trip, and the ocean passage proper is shorn of half its 
dreariness. It is wonderful how much more rapidly the time 
seems to slip away when land of any kind is in sight. On the 
seven or eight days’ voyage from New York to Aspinwall, by 
the Pacific Mail line, the two days or so of passing through 
the West India islands are a delightful break in the monotony 
of the sea-travel; and on the Pacific, the sail from Panama to 
San Francisco, with the shore in sight all the time, does not 
tire one as much asa trip of half the length in the open ocean. 
If any of your party are old travelers who have crossed the 
ocean by the New York or Boston lines, I venture to predict 
that they will pronounce the route from Quebec by far less 
tedious and wearisome. 

EXCURSION PARTIES. 

When I reflect on how much I had to learn by hard and dis- 
agreeable experience on my first trip to Europe, a dozen years 
ago (there were no “ summer excursions for teachers” then), 
I almost envy those who are to have their first foreign tour with 
your party, all the.ordinary cares and perplexities of travel in 
a strange land shifted upon other shoulders, and nothing to 
do but to enjoy the pilgrimage through scenes that had been 
till then only a dreamland of eager anticipation. It is the 
poetry, the perfection, of a European tour. 


DRIFT. 

— So far from having “outlived their 'usefulne ss,’’ every 
State Normal School in Massachusetts should be lifted by an 
educational screw as far as possible above the necessity of do- 
ing grammax and high-school work. Each of them should be 
furnished, at least, as thoroughly as Framingham and Worces- 
ter, with a practice department, The town of Westfield should 
either open her “school of observation’? as a practice school 
for the normal, or cease to pocket the State subsidy given on 
that sole condition; and generally, both State and city normal 
schools should be held more strictly every year to exclusively 
professional)work. In this way we shall obtain, every year, 
several hundred well-trained and tested young teachers who, 
after suitable experience, will find their way to the command- 
ing posts in the schools of the State. 


— In the death of George J. Abbott the noble company of 
good schoolmasters loses one of its most honorable associates, 
and the public service of the United States one of its purest 
men. Mr. Abbott was anative of New Hampshiré; at an early 
date the teacher of a celebrated private school in Washington, 
D. C.; afterward a valuable official in the department of State; 
private secretary to Daniel Webster; Consul of the United 
States in the North of England during the war; professor in 
the Theological School at Meadville, Pa., and councilor agent 
at Goderich, Canada, where he died. The people of Washing- 
ton owe a debt of boundless gratitude to him, as one of the 
fathers of their excellent system of public schools, and have 
dedicated a school-house to his memory. He was always 
deeply interested in the education of the people at home and 
abroad. In every occupation he was always the broad and re- 
fined schoolmaster, and the Christian gentleman of the “‘ old 
achool ” that is always new. 


_— Brother E. O. Vaile takes his leaye of the Chicago Edu- 
cational Weekly with a vigorous kick at Commissioner Eaton 
of the National Bureau of Education. We are sorry to lose 
Brother Vaile from the editorial fraternity, though “he does 
sometimes make it lively for us in unexpected ways. Wedon’t 
yet quite understand the animus of the Weekly or of the New 
York Tribune in their almost spiteful opposition to the National 
Bureau and John Eaton. If there is one man who deserves — 


the thanks of the people who believe in American free schools, 
his name is surely John Eaton. That he should be resisted by 
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a set of M. C.’s, of whom General Grant once said, “ The 
trouble is that there is too much reading and writing now for 
one set of men at the other end of Pennsylvania avenue,”’ is to 
be expected; but that a journal in New York or Chicago, that 
represents the higher civilization, should join this mob of ob- 
structionists is a little unexpected. Mr. Vaile is a man of 
ability, and more than one of his ‘so-called crotchets will be- 
come the common-place of the school-keeping of the future. 


THE UNITED STATES AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION. 


CORRECTED LIST OF PRIZES AWARDED. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In accordance with your request, I send you herewith, for 
publication, @ corrected list of the prizes awarded to the ex- 
hibitors in the United States section at the Paris Exposition. 
The following is the tabular summary of the awards: 


Gold Silver Bronze Honorable 
Classes. Medals. edals Medals. Mention. 
VI. 18 14 
7 13 3 ll 
Wises. is 4 4 3 
> 1 2 
Totals, . . . 28 44 24 25 
Grand total, . . . . 121 


To these honors should be added the Decorations conferred, 
in recognition of merit in connection with our educational 
exhibition, upon five American educators; namely, the Gold 
Palm of the University of France upon General Eaton; the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor and the Gold Palm upon 
the undersigned; and the Silver Palm upon Superintend- 
ents Harris of St, Louis, Kiddle of New York, and Wilson of 
Washington. 

The undersigned was hors concours, by reason of his mem- 
bership of the international jury, and therefore could not be 
directly recompensed by the jury for any merit in connection 
with the exhibition; but Governor McCormick, the Commis- 
sioner-General, was awarded a gold medal as ‘ collaborator,”’ 
as, in an important sense, to him belongs the credit of what- 
ever success the exhibition achieved, since he assumed the re- 
sponsibility of deciding that there should be an exhibition, and 
all the expenses for it were allowed by him out of the meagre 
appropriation placed at his disposal by Congress. He has my 
best thanks for his kindly coéperation in all my plans and 
efforts in the preparation and management of the exhibition. 

It will be observed that three gold medals were awarded to 
the Bureau of Education, one in each cla8s. This was the 
highest honor a class-jury could award. No doubt the grand 
prize might have been substituted for these gold medals by 
the group jury, had the proposition been made, but it was not 
thought of in time; certainly it did not occur tome. If there 
should appear to some to be a want of proportion in the rec- 
ompenses awarded to certain States, cities, or individuals, it 
should be borne in mind that the prizes were not intended as 
indications of absolute merit; that the juries had to consider 
what was actually before them, and that nota few of the 
awards were made to contributors who sent articles that they 
were requested to. send, thus showing their good-will in coép- 
erating to give success to the exhibition, undertaken under 
such discouraging circumstances, without the remotest idea of 
entering into competition with other exhibitors for the high- 
est prizes, or indeed of receiving any award. I will not under- 
take to enumerate the exhibitors of which this is especially 
true; an examination of the catalogue will afford information 
on this point to those who desire it. : 

“ Collectivities,”’ that is, States, cities, and organizations will 
not receive actual medals, but diplomas indicating the grade 
of the award. The object of the exhibition was not to get 
awards of prizes; it was higher and more important than this; 
but the prizes are valued by me as proof that the exhibition 
was not a failure. And the evidence will, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted to be reasonably satisfactory, in view of these two facts; 
namely (1) that the number of thé awards to our section of 
education is twenty-eight larger, than that awarded to any 
other country except France; and (2) that although our educa- 
tional exhibition occupied only alittle more than one hun- 
dredth part of the American section, it took nearly a sixth part 
of the prizes, which went to American exhibitors. 

Yours truly JouHN D. PHIMBRICK, 

Boston, Jan. 30, 1879. | 
LIST OF PRIZES AWARDED TO THE UNITED 

STATES SECTION OF EDUCATION, 


Ciass VI. — Gold Medals. 
Barnard, F. A. P., New York. 
arnard, Henry, Hartford, Conn. 
Boston, Mass.: John D. Philbrick, Superintendent from 1856 
to 1878; Samuel Eliot, since March 1, 1878. 
Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass.: Justice Winsor, Supt. 
“Guyot, Arnold, Trenton, N. J. 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. : 


8. C. Armstrong, Princi 
Harper & Brothers, New Yor 


Illinois State Dep’t. of Pub. Instruction: 8. M. Etter, Supt. 

Indiana State Dep’t. of Pub. Instruction: J. H. Smart, Supt. 

Mass. State Dep’t. of Pub. Instruction: J. W. Dickinson, Sec- 
retary of State Board of Education, Boston. 

Ohio State Dep’t. of Pub. Inst.: J. J. Burns, Com., Columbus. 

Peabody Education Fund: The Trustees, of Barnas Sears, Gen- 
eral Agent, Staunton, Va. 

Swinton, William, Cambridge, Mass. 

United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.: John 
Eaton, Commissioner. 

Washington, D. C.: J. Ormond Wilson, Superintendent. 


Silver Medals, 
American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 
Appleton, D., & Co., New York. 
Barnes, A. S., & Co., New York. 
Bell, Alexander Graham, Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, O.: J. B. Peaslee, Superintendent. 

Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. 

Kansas State Dep’t. of Public Instruction: A. B, Lemmon, 
Superintendent, Topeka, 

Lehigh, Edwin, New York. 

Lincoln, D. F., Boston, Mass. 

Mason, Luther Whiting, Boston, Mass, 

Milwaukee, Wis.: James McAllister, Supt. 

New Jersey State Dep’t. of Public Instruction: E. A. Apgar, 
Superintendent, Trenton. 

Penn. State Dep’t. of Public Instruction: J. P. Wickersham, 
Superintendent, Harrisburg. 

Perkins Institution and Mass. Asylum for the Blind, Boston, 
M. Anagnos, Supt. 

Rhode Island State Dep’t. of Public Instruction: Thomas B. 
Stockwell, Commisioner, Providence. 

Ritchie, E. S., & Sons, Boston, Mass, 

Smith, Walter, Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo.: William T. Harris, Supt. 

Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wisconsin State Dep’t. of Pub. Inst.: W. C. Whitford, Supt. 


Bronze Medals. 


American Metric Bureau, Boston, Mass.: Melvil Dewey, Sec. 
Anderson, J. J., New York. 

Andrews, A. H., & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bicknell, T. W., Boston, Mass. 

Clark & Maynard, New York. 

Edgerton, N. H., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Ginn & Heath, Boston, Mass. 

Johnson, A. J., New York. 

Lippincott, J. B., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monroe, Lewis B., Boston, Mass. 

Rome Female College, Rome, Ga,: J. J. M. Caldwell, President. 
Ross, Joseph S., Boston, Mass. 

Sadlier, W. H., New York. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Sheldon & Co., New York. 

Sower, Potts & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Steiger, E., New York. 

Zell, T. Ellwood, Davis & Co., Philadelphia, 


Honorable Mention. 


Adams, Blackmar & Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Brewster & Knowlton, Boston, Mass. 
Butler, J. H., & Co., Philadelphia. 
Collins & Brother, New York. 

Davis, Robert S., Boston, Mass. 
Eldredge & Brother, Philadelphia, 
Gaines, S. M., Cee Mass. 
Henkle, W. D., Salem, O. 

Higginson, T. W., Newport, R. I. 
Joslyn, Gilman, Boston, Mass, 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Sherwood, George, & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ware, William, & Co., Boston, Mass, 
Winchell, S. R., Chicago, Ill. 


CoLLABORATORS.—Gold Medals. 
McCormick, R. C., California. 
Silver Medals. 


Phelps, W. F., Whitewater, Wis. 
Wickersham, J. P., Lancaster, Penn 


Crass VII.—Gold Medals, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass.: John D. Philbrick, Superintendent from 1856 
to 1878; Samuel Eliot, since March 1, 1878. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: J. B. Peaslee, Superintendent. 

Illinois Industrial Univ., Champaign, J. M. G 

Massachusetts State Dep’t. of Public Instruction: J. W. 
inson, Secretary of State Board of Ed., Boston. 

Philadelphia, Penn.: H. W. Hallowell, Sec. of Board of Ed. 

United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.: John 
Eaton, Commissioner. 

Silver Medals. 

Barnard, Henry, Hartford, Conn. 

Calumnbia National College for Deaf Mutes, Washington, D. O. 

Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, N. Y. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Lippincott, J. B., & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Merriam, G. & C., Spr eld, Mass. 

Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South Hadley, Mass.: Miss 

Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, N. H.: S. W, Clarke, 

Principal. 

Rhode Island State Department of Public Instruction: Thos. 

B. Stockwell, Commissioner, Providence. 

Trouvelot, old, Cambridge, Mass. 

Vassar Coll rem hkeepsie, N. Y.: J. H. Raymond, Prest. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 

Bronze Medals. 


Hamilton New York. 


ry, Regent. 
ick- 


Chicago, Ill.: Duane Doty, Superintendent. U.S. 


Honorable Mention. 


Barnes, A. S. & Co., New York. 

Bradley, John E., Albany, New York. 

Clark & Maynard, New York. 

Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

Ginn & Heath, Boston, Mass. 

Holt, Henry & Co., New York. 

Laflin, J. M., New York. 

Warren, S. Edward, Newton, Mass. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Penn: George 
ayes, President. 

Wheelér & Wilson Manf’g Co., New York and ‘Bridgeport, Ct. 

Wood, William & Co., New York. 


Crass VIII. — Gold Medals. 


Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.: Charles W. Eliot, President. 
Michigan State Univ., Ann Arbor.: James B. Angell, President 


ureau of Education, Washington: John Eaton, Com. 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.: Rear Admiral C. R. P. 
Rogers, Superintendent. 
Silver Medals, 


Lea, Henry C,, Philadelphia. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 

Wiley, John & Sons, New York. 

Wisconsin, University of Madison: John Bascom, President. 


Bronze Medals, 
Boston ae Boston, Mass, 
Chamberlin, T. C., Wisconsin. 
Van Nostrand, D., New York. 
Crass IX. — Gold Medal. 
Boston Public Library, Boston Mass.: Justin Winsor, Supt. 
Silver Medals. 


American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, 
Boston: M. Anagnos, Superintendent. 


OBITUAR Y. 


One by one the fathers of American literature are passing 
away. Richard H. Dana, who has been before the world as a 
distinguished author for more than fifty years, died on Sun- 
day, Feb. 2, at the advanced age of 91 years, 2 months, and 17 
days. He was the son of Francis Dana, formerly Minister to 
Russia, member of Congress, and Chief-Justice of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., Nov. 15, 1787, where his early boyhood was spent. At 
10 years of age he went to Newport, R. I., where he remained 
and prepared for Harvard College, in which institution he 
remained three years, when he became a student of law and 
was admitted to the bar, but was compelled to abandon the 
profession on account of feeble health. He served in the 
Massachusetts legislature, and was an ardent politician of the 
Federal party. But neither law nor politics had so much at- 
traction for him as literature, to which throughout his life he 
was devoted. He became a member of the Anthology Club, 
by which the publication of the North American Review was 
commenced in 1815. To that work Mr. Dana contributed 
his earliest writings, his essay on ‘‘ Old Times,” an article on 
Allston’s “‘Sylph of the Seasons,’’ and papers on the Edge- 


_|worths, Hazlitt, and Irving. His writings were distinguished 


not only by their ability, but because of the boldness with 
which they assailed some received opinions, to question the 
justice of which was held to be heretical action; but later 
times have endorsed his views. Hefpublished ‘‘ The Idle 
Man,”’ which only survived through six numbers, although it 
contained some of the best of his writings. Mr. Bryant was a 
contributor to the work, and Mr. Dana returned the favor by 
writing for the New York Review, edited by Mr. Bryant, in 
which appeared his earliest poems, — ‘‘ The Dying Raven,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Husband and Wife’s Grave,’’ — and he wrote prose 
articles for the same periodical. His connection with periodi- 
cal literature ceased in 1835, just_as that literature was begin- 
ing to show some signs of becoming a paying pursuit. 

In 1827 Mr. Dana published a volume containing ‘“‘ The Buc- 
caneer’’ and other poems, which was lavishly praised at home 
and abroad, and gave him a world-wide reputation. In 1883 
Mr. Dana published a volume of Poems and Prose Writings, 
including ‘‘ The Idle Man,’’ and seventeen years later a new 
and extended edition appeared in two volumes. The last edi- 
tion contains most of his early writings, and is indeed a very 
near approach to a complete collection of his works. It does 
not include the eight lectures he wrote on Shakespeare. 

His long life covers almost the entire history of American 
literature, His only predecessor of note was Was n Ir- 
ving, who was born but four years and seven months before 
him. When he was beginning to walk and talk, George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as first President of the United Statés; 
as a boy he was able to read the accounts of the French Rev- 
olution, and he was himself an author before Byron’s “ Childe 
Harold”’ was published. He has passed the most of his life 
in retirement, and represented the best elements of American 
cloister culture, having a keen and vital interest in the devel- 
opment of modern art and literature. A longer and more hon- 
orable life is rarely found, and the words of Halleck on the 
death of Joshua Rodman Drake are not misapplied to Mr, 
Dana’s career,— 

** None knew thee but to love th 


Easthampton, Mass.: J. M. Whiton, prin. 


None named thee but to praise,’ 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH.—(VIL.) 


THE PERSECUTED’’ MORMONS. 


It must not be supposed that I regard a true Latter-Day 
Saint, or Mormon, the worst of aii sinners, for as I have said, 
my controversy is not with the individual but with the system. 
Under the teachings of the true religious system I believe the 
Mormons of Utah would make as good, loyal citizens as any 
other class of immigrants from the Old World. Nor do I have 
any controversy with the Mormon religion as a system of the- 
ological belief. As a sect I regard them as having the same 
right to believe what they please as do the Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, or Presbyterian, and I am strongly opposed to 
any persecution for religious belief, whether it involves Mor- 
mons or any other religious sect. But when any sect, Mor- 
mon or otherwise, goes so far in its so-called religious prac- 
tices as to violate not only the laws of the land, but the estab- 
lished laws of a common civilization, I regard it as my privi- 

lege, as well as duty, to wage an honest warfare against such 
practices; nor can I understand why, as a law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizen, I have not equal rights in Utah, the same as I for- 
merly had in other States; nor why it should be said to me, be- 
cause I do not belong to a certain religious sect, or pin my faith 
to the raiment of a certain leader, ‘“‘ You have no right in this 
territory; it belongs to us. Wecame here when it was a desert, 
and we intend to have it for our own, and when we get the 
power we will exercise it.” 

I know it is very difficult to avoid prejudice in treating of a 
subject that is in opposition to our own views. But truth is of 
more importance than self-interest, and the candid mind will 
recognize the good, even though it be fouud in an opponent. 
When, therefore, I attended, as a reporter, the mass-meeting 
of the 

MORMON WOMEN 

called to defend polygamy against the so-called crusade of the 
Gentile women, who had sent out an appeal to the Christian 
women of America against polygamy, I went with the deter- 
mination to reach, if possible, bottom facts. When I was a 
young man I read a book entitled Fifteen Years Among the 
Mormons. I was led to believe from what I there read that 
the women of Uath were held by the men in a kind of cap- 
tivity, not being able to escape from their degradation on ac- 
count of the mountain-fastnesses and the extended desert that 
intervened between them and civilization; and I supposed 
that as soon as the railroad, with all its non-Mormon influ- 
"ences, should reach Utah, the most of the women would 
gladly embrace the opportunity of fleeing the country to es- 
cape thraldom. 

But in this I was much mistaken. The history of Mormon- 
ism, from its beginning, shows that the women have been 
more devoted than the men; and to-day there is more true de- 
votion to Mormonism, from principle’s sake, among the 
women than among the men. The reasons for this, as they 
appear to me, I may give in a future letter. I was therefore 
not surprised to find the theatre packed, from pit to dome, with 
some two thousand women, the most of whom, as shown by 
the uplifted hand when a vote was taken, were devoted Mor- 
mons. It was the ‘ 

MOST REMARKABLE MEETING 


I have ever attended. There were the aged mothers of 70, 
who, amid storm and privation, had emigrated among the first 
to this desert wilderness. There was the grown-up matron, 
whose life marks the growth of the Mormon power in the ter- 
ritory. Here were also many buxom lasses, some brought up 
in the territory, others the latest importations from the Old 
World; many of whom had lately become the third, fourth, 
or tenth wife of an aged elder. There was no excitement, no 
enthusiasm, but seemingly that fixed determination that 
causes one to do, suffer, and if need be die, for what they con- 
sider the right. 

The meeting was regularly organized. The president, who 
was dressed in silk material entirely made in territory, spoke 
readily and fluently for more than halfan hour. Among other 
things she said, ‘‘ Polygamy is as essential to woman’s happi- 
ness as her salvation.”” Mormon theology teaches that all 
those who are faithful Mormons, living up to the privileges of 
their religion in this world, and having many wives and nu- 
merous children, are kings in the celestial world, and their 
wives are queens. While those who are not married at all are 
compelled to be the slaves of those kings. Just think of the 
Apostle Paul being the servant of Brigham Young throughout 
the ages of eternity! Those who have but one wife, if they 
are faithful to the priesthood and pay tithing, will have a home 
in the celestial world, but will not occupy any position of 
honor. Hence if any ambitious woman wishes a place of 
honor in the celestial world, she must be a polygamous wife. 
Another, who said she was 70 years of age, said, “‘I thank 
God that I am a polygamous wife, that my husband is a polyg- 
amyst’’; and she had “a feeling of great pity for those who 
did not enjoy this good blessing.” 

One old lady said, “I would not abandon it” (meaning 


polygamy) to exchange with Queen Victoria and all her de- 
pendencies.” The secretary of the meeting said: ‘ The 
women of the country want to crush us, but it will be diamond 
cut diamond.” And thus for nearly three hours one speaker 
after another defended polygamy, all believing it to be an in- 
spired doctrine, given by God to aid in redeeming a sinful 
world from a condition of sin and foolishness to one of holi- 
ness and purity. 

The following resolution, among others, was unanimously 
adopted by the meeting: 

Resolved, That we solemnly avow our belief in the doctrine 
of the Patriarchal order of marriage, a doctrine which was re- 
vealed to and practiced by God’s people in past ages, and is 
now re-established on earth by divine command of Him who is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. A doctrine which, 
if lived up to and carried out under the direction of the pre- 
cepts pertaining to it, and of the higher principles of our na- 
ture, would conduce to the long life, strength, and glory of the 
people practicing it; and we therefore endorse it as one of the 
most important principles of our holy religion, and claim the 
right of its practice. 

It can be seen from these extracts that the leading Mormon 
women of Utah are in earnest in their plea for polygamy. 
They recognize the fact that their leaders have so inter- 
woven this doctrine into their system of religious belief that if 
it is removed their religion must fall. Hence their cry of re- 
ligious persecution, if anything be said or done against po- 
lygamy. _ A similar meeting of the Mormon 


WOMEN OF PROVO CITY 


was held on the 7th of December. The chairman of this 
meeting said: . 

‘*The day will come when temples will be more numerous 
than our enemies imagine, and when the Le oy of God, by 
the practice of such heavenly institutions as the patriarchal 
order of marriage, will cover the whole face of the land, from 
sea to sea. That day will assuredly dawn on the land of 
America,”’ 

One of the leading speakers said: 


**Shall we, the wives and daughters of the best men on 
earth, submit to the dictation of unholy, licentious, and wicked 
men? No, never! I feel that it is high time for the women 
of Utah to stand up and defend this heaven-revealed principle. 
Iam a polygamous wife, and am proud to say it. I regard 
those women who are my husband’s wives to be so as much as 
Iam. Our husbands are virtuous and noble men, and are the 
friends of mankind.’’ 


Such extracts might be multiplied to any extent, showing 
ing the 

ANIMUS OF THE FEMALE LEADERS 

in Utah. These leaders are in perfect accord, and reflect the 
sentiment of the modern priesthood. But we will only add 
one more: 


“*Mrs. Zina Y. Williams was introduced to the meeting as a 
polygamous daughter of the late Brigham Young. This de- 
scendant of a prophet declared herself a child of polygamy, 
and the widow of a polygamist,—one of God’s noblemen. She 
considered herself blessed among women in being permitted to 
come upon earth through the lineage of a polygamous servant 
of God. ‘I regard this privilege,’ said the ecstatic Zina, ‘ as 
the richest diadem a mortal ever possessed.’ She inquired of 
her hearers if she could stand there,—a daughter of President 
Brigham Young, the wife of a good man, and a daughter of 
Zion, — and let the daughters of the United States trample 
upon her rights? Perish the thought! ‘They may well be 
afraid of us,’ said this child of the covenant, ‘for we are gain- 
ing strength while they are getting weaker; we are increasing 
while they are diminishing; and the sons and daughters of 
Zion are spreading over this whole land.”’ 


Now what does all this mean? Simply this, and nothing 
less, that it is the settled policy of the Mormon hierarchy to 
spread their peculiar system of society all over America. Being 
religious fanatics, they have now come to such a point in their 
growth and power that they feel justified in throwing down 
the gauntlet before the American nation; and their battle-cry is 


“POLYGAMY OR DEATH.” 


It must not be understood that these women thus assembled 
in the various mass meetings that have been lately called in 
various parts of the Territory, represent all the so-called Mor- 
mon women of Utah. There are thousands of women in Utah 
who, if they dared do it, and if they felt it would do any good, 
would crowd as many assembly-rooms, and give utterance to as 
strong sentiments in denunciation of this home-destroying sys- 
tem, as have its advocates in its favor. But the latter are with 
the priesthood,—the controllers of society,—while the former 
are so crushed by the dominant powers as to have no positive 
influence. 

There is an irrepressible conflict between the Mormon power 
and the principles upon which our free institutions are estab- 
lished, and one or the other must succumb. The arguments, 
the dogmas, and the whole line of defence of this system is so 
similar to those used years gone by by the defenders of the 
system of slavery, that it is indeed well named the “Twin 
Sister.” 

And I now say to the American people, that if something is 
not done soon to stop the development of this law-breaking, 
law-defying fanaticism, either our free institutions must go 
down beneath its power, or, as in slavery, it must be wiped 
out in blood. As American citizens we must meet this thing. 
Either all our views of the sacredness of the marriage relations, 
the unity of the family circle, and the present bans of morality, 


must be overthrown, or the law-breakers of Utah must be 


taught that law is law, right is right, and crime is crime, in 
Utah just the same as in any other part of the United States: 
Salt Lake City, Jan., 1879. J . M. Corner. 


WISCONSIN. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In referring to the resolution passed by our Board of Educa- 
tion, excluding Greek, mental science, and political economy 
from the course of study for our high school, you say: *‘ The 
superintendent calls these branches the ‘ornaments’ of a 
school course,”’ This isa mistake. The following is the lan- 
guage used in my last annual report (Nov. ’78) in relation to 
the matter, and the only recommendations made: 

GREEK. 


“T referred briefly in my last report to the study of Greek 
in our high school. I was not then prepared to recommend 
its abolition, but, after further observation and consideration, 
I am fully convinced that it is not for the best interests of the 
school, or the community supporting it, to longer continue in- 
structionin this branch. Thestrongest argument its advocates 
produce, is that it is made acondition for entering the classical) 
course at college; but this seems to me insufficient, for even 
admitting the right of the higher institutions to make such 
conditions, which is by no means clear, the few who wish to 
take the classical course at college can make the necessary 

reparation by private instruction. We have had, all told, 

ve pupils parening, this branch of study during some portions 
of the past year. It consumes as much time to instruct this 
number as would be necessary with a class of forty, and the 
expense is no less; besides this, there is not sufficient demand 
for it to warrant the outlay, and other branches more impor- 
tant must be neglected if it be continued. In September last 
the Board suspended instruction in this branch temporarily, 
but so long as it remains a part of the course, the question of 
teaching it will remain unsettled. I would therefore recom- 
mend that it be stricken from the course of study for the high 
school. There is also much doubt as to the propriety of in- 
cluding political economy and mental Pegs gl in such a 
course; not that they are unimportant, but the time for their 
study is so limited that it is impossible for the scholar to ob- 
tain more than a superficial knowledge of either branch, and 
this is apt to be limited to the individual opinions of authors 
of text-books. This is especially true of political economy. A 
pupil cannot learn everything. A life-time would not suffice 
for that; hence, in a short course at school, studies should be 
selected with the future needs of the pupil constantly in mind.” 

There can be no serious objection to including the simple 
elements of political economy in a high-school course, but no 
good reasons can be given for including the other two branches. 
Is it not a fact that too many high schools are attempting to 
teach too much, and is this not one of the chief sources of dis- 
satisfaction that now exists in relation to the high schools of 
the country ? We do not consider 

GREEK, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND MENTAL SCIENCE, 


simply ‘‘ornamental.”” They are, like many other branches, 
highly important and proper in their places; but we cannot 
make colleges and universities of our high schools, if we will, 
and where. is the propriety of loading down our high school 
courses with branches not needed nor desired by any, save a 
few. With such a course may we not look for high school 
graduates to be superficial creatures, possessing a little smat- 
tering of everything, but well grounded in nothing ? We may 
as well look for the blossom without the root, as to look for 
thoroughness and efficiency in a majority of the high-school 
graduates of the land to-day. 

This matter of high school education has been overdone 
throughout the country, and the reaction is upon us. The 
people are dissatisfied, and they ought to be. We are not, 
however, in favor of abolishing the high school. . The true 
remedy will be found in restricting it to its proper sphere of 
work. Several educational journals have criticised this action 
of our Board in eliminating Greek and a few other branches, 
as if it were a move in the wrong direction, — a blow at the 
school; whereas we intend to make it stronger, and we desire 
to be placed right upon the record. We are strongly in favor 
of high schools, but we desire to make them useful. 

La Crosse, Wis., Jan., 1879. : C. W. Rosy. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Sparn.— In the application of the law against Socialists an 
incident has lately occurred of some interest to archxologists. 
Among the societies that have been disbanded, figures the 
guild of the carpenters, which has existed for 500 years. This 
guild possesses among its treasures a silver eup given in the 
year 1570 by the Emperor Maximilian II., after the closing of 
the Diet of Spires, when about to celebrate the marriage of 
his two daughters, the Princess Anna to King Philip II. of 
Spain, and the Princess Isabella to Charles IX. of Franee. 
This historic ornament is now confiscated to the State accord- 
ing to the law of the 21st of October, and the very ancient 
guild of the carpenters, then distinguished for its fidelity to its 
prince, is now disbanded for socialistic tendencies. — La Re- 
Sorma. 


SWITZERLAND.—Tux JOURNAL has frequently given inter- 
esting extracts from the Educateur, published at Neuchatel. 


| 


NEW-EN 


The Canton of the same name is thus described by the Paris 
Rappel: “It is one of the most advanced cantons as respects 
primary education, and its scholastic exposition is one of the 
most remarkable from Switzerland. It is with passion,’’ con- 
tinues the writer, “‘that the Neuchdteloés, male and female, 
jove education, and impose it upon children and families. 
Their law upon the subject is very curious, and contains regu- 
lations quite Draconian. They do not content themselves with 
an elementary programme ; they force children, nolens volens, 
to continue their studies, and push them well in advance, 
Among them, the schoolmaster takes the child almost from 
the cradle, and only leaves him when a youngman. He is a 
sort of tyrant; sickness, flight, or death are the only means of 
escaping him. The first third of the life of every man belongs 


to him.” 
CANADA. —Le Journal del Instruction Publique of Quebec 


mentions that the French Government have granted honorary 
distinctions to several Canadians connected with public in- 
struction in the Province of Quebec, among whom was Dr. 
Meilleur. Unfortunately this respected gentleman died at 
Montreal on the very day upon which the Paimes d’ officier 
de Vinstruction publique, decreed to him as above, were to be 
conferred upon him in public. He had attained the age of 83 
years, and had been for a long time connected with public in- 
struction in Canada, of which he was the first superintendent. 
It was his.duty to be the first administrator of the school law 
of 1841; and this duty was an arduous one, on account of the 
extreme resistance encountered in the country parishes; his 
zeal and firmness, however, prevailed, so that the cause of ed- 
ucation ultimately triumphed in his hands. MM. Ouimet, 
Chauveau, and Archambault are the others who have been 


thus decorated. Cc. H. G. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Popular Science Monthly ( Feb.) 
Darwin vs. Galiani; Prof. E. Du Bois-Raymond. 
Scientific Relation of Sociology to Biology (II.); Prof J. Le 
Conte. 
The Formation of Mountains (illus.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburg Mag. (Jan.) 

The Afghan War and its Authors. 
A Medium of Last Century (I.) The Electors’ Catechism. 

The Nineteenth Century (Jan.) 
The Logic of Toleration; W. H. Mallock. 
Passing Events in Turkey ; Right Hon. Lord Stratford de 

Redcliffe. 

The Friends and Foes of Prussia; W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Lippincott’s Magazine ( Feb.) 
Lord Beaconsfield ; Margaret Sullivan. In a Cabinet; F. M. Bird. 
Hungarian Types and Austrian Pictures (illus.); Edward King. 

The Atlantic Monthly ( Feb.) 
Limited Sovereignty in the United States. 
Reminiscences of Bayard Taylor; R. H. Stoddard. 
The Recent Great French Duel; Mark Twain. 
Eclectic Magazine ( Feb.) 
The Old and New Ideals of Women’s Education; Mrs. Fawcett. 
Lost Literature; from Temple Bar. 
Civilization and Noise; James Sully. 
St. Nicholas ( Feb.) 

is, as usual, full of bright stories, and we wish it every success 
in its noble endeavors to supplant the trashy literature which 
is the bane of Young America. 

Macmillan’s Magazine (Jan.) 
America Rediviva; John W. Cross. 
Two Afghan Refugees; H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Historical Aspect of the United States; Dean of Westminster. 


The Contemporary Review (Jan.) 
Atheism and the Church; Rev. Canon Curteis. 
Afghanistan and the Punjab; Prof. Monier Williams. 
Ancient Egypt (I.); Reginald Stuart Poole. 


The American Naturalist (Jan.) 
Notes on a Lost Race of America; A. W. Vogeles. 
The Ultimate Physical Unit of Living Matter; John A. Rider. 


Harper’s Monthly (Feb.) 
Rambles in the South of France (II.) Education by Land. 
Treasures of the Deep. , 

Scribner’s Monthly ( Feb.) 
The Homes and Haunts of Emerson; F. B, Sanborn. 
The Doom of Claudius and Cynthia; Mauriee Thompson. 
Aérial Navigation; Edmund ©. Stedman. 

Appleton’s Journal (Feb.) 
The Shakespearian Myth; Appleton Morgan. 
The Historical Aspect of the United States; Dean Stanley. 
English Léterature; Spencer Walpole. 

The Catholic World (Feb.) 
Civilization and Its Laws. Protestant Theology in Short Clothes 


— It is said that there are 53,000 voters,—37,000 colored and 
16,000 white,—who do not know how to read or write. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


Fesrvuary 8. 

Born : Mary, Queen of England, 1516. 

; a : Mary, Queen of Scotland, beheaded at Fotheringay, 

Important Events: Proclamation of the Roman Republic 
by Mazzini, and others, in 1849, and confiscation of all church 
property. 

FEBRUARY 9, 

Born: D. Bernouilli, celebrated mathematician, 1700. 

Died: Bishop Hooper and Dr. Rowland Taylor burnt in 
England, during reign of Mary, 1555. Henry, Lord Darnley, 
consort of Mary, Queen of Scots, murdered, 1567. Pope Pius 
IX., 1878. 

Important Events: Jefferson Davis elected prrovisional pes- 
ident of the Southern Confederacy. 


FEBRUARY 10. 
Born: William Congreve, poet and dramatist, 1670. 
Died: Montesquieu, French jurist, 1755. Sir W. Dugdale, 
historian, 1686. 
Important Events; The ‘‘ Missouri Compromise.” This 
compromise, drawn up by Mr. Clay, enacted that slavery 
should not exist, except in Missouri. north of Lat. 36° 30’. 


FEBRUARY 11, 

Died: The Emperor Heraclius, 641. René Descartes, 
French philosopher, 1650. Macvey Napier, editor of -Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, 1847. 

12. 

Born: Abraham Lincoln, 1809. Dr. Cotton Mather, 1663. 

Died: Lady Jane Grey, beheaded, 1555. Immanual Kent, 
philosopher, 1804, Lazaro Spallanzani, naturalist, 1799. 


FEBRUARY 13. 

Born: Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, diploma- 
tist, 1754. 

Died: Queen Catherine, beheaded, 1548. Dr. Cotton 
Mather, 1728. The Duke de Berri, assassinated, 1820. 

Important Events: Napoleon I. proclaimed himself Em- 
peror of Rome, and the Pope his viceroy. 

FEBRUARY 14, 

St. Valentine’s Day. 

Born: Camille, Duke de Tallard, 1652. 

Died : Pope Innocent L., 417.° Richard II., King of Eng- 
land, murdered, 1400. Captain James Cook, killed at 
Owhyhee, 1779. Sir W. Blackstone, author of Commenta- 
ries, 1780. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT.. 


MAINE. 
— The bill onthigh schools before the Legislature, referred to 


‘last week, was in substance that only those high schools taught 


by college graduates, or those having an equivalent education, 
should be recognized by the State. How much is meant is a 
question, and how much power it would give to local author- 
ities, would raise a serious objection. We believe in a good, 
thorough education, and would not despise a college one, nor 
would we despise any other. Some of our best schools are 
taught by men that are not college-educated. 

— Portland is doing a fine work under its present manage- 
ment. Especially in the high school Mr. Chase shows him- 
self a good manager. 

— Biddeford schools close for two weeks vacation Feb. 7. 
Examinations are going on at present very satisfactory to all. 
The system of schools here are on as firm a workjng-basis as 
any in New England,—not so much ornament, but good solid 
study. Scholars recognize the authority of the teacher, and 
public opinion supports it; consequently all things move 
smoothly. 

— The Hancock High School, under the instruction of Mr. 
O. L. Miller, of Newburg, commenced Monday, Jan. 20. 

— Waterville Classical Institute is enjoying a vacation after 
a successful term. 

— The examinations and graduating exercises of the Farm- 
ington Normal School were satisfactory to teachers, scholars, 
the new Superintendent Luce, and Gov. Garcelon. The Govy- 
ernor delivered the diplomas, and gave some parting advice. A 
pleasant episode was the presenting to Mr. Woodbury of a 
number of silver pieces by Mr. Rounds, in behalf of the teach- 
ers and students of the school. The exercises were followed 
bya sociable in Normal Hall. 

— Saco has a fine high school, and a good system of work. 

— Schools throughout the State are reported favorably. 


‘VERMONT. 

— The Otter Creek Valley Teachers’ Association, embrac- 
ing within its limits Addison, Rutland, and Bennington coun- 
ties, held a meeting at West Rutland, on Friday and Saturday, 
the 24th and 25th of January, which was fully attended by teach- 
ers and by the people of Rutland and the vicinity. 
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The Association was called to order at 9.00 o’clock a. m., 
Friday, by J. S. Cilley, of Brandon, president of the Associa- 
ation, and after religious service conducted by Principal Otis 
S. Johnson, of Fairhaven, was. favored with some interesting 


passed in regard to text-books, by the State Superintendent of 
Education, Hon. Edward Conant. 

Principal Johnson followed with a very timely, thoughtful, 
and eminently practical address upon ‘‘ Temperance in our 
Schools,” considering it a subject worthy of much attention in 
the schoolroom. 

Mr. A, N. Adams, of Fairhaven, next gave a very able and 
highly interesting address upon ‘‘ The High-school Question.”’ 
In this address Mr. Adams very ably and earnestly contended 
that the highest good of our youth, of society, and of the 
State demand the continuance of our public high schools, 

After this address, Judah Dana, A.M., principal of the State 
Normal School at Castleton, spoke upon “ Arithmetic,” in an 
exceedingly happy and instructive manner. 

The éxercises of the afternoon commenced with an admira- 
ble paper on “ Language and the Languages,”’ by Miss Mary 
Dana, of the Normal School, Castleton; and this was followed 
by a paper on “ Classification in the High School,” by Miss 
Marcia P. Brown, of the Rutland High School. Miss Brown’s 
paper received marked attention from the Association, as it 
deserved to do. 

At this point the coming of President Buckham of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and of President Hulbert of Middlebury 
College, was greeted with great pleasure by the Association, 
which pleasure was heightened and intensified by a most able 
and eloquent address on “ The Educational Policy of the 


by President Hulbert. 

Friday evening was devoted to select readings by Professor 
Bradford, of Bennington. 

The Association again met at 9.00 0’clock Saturday morning, 
and after prayer by President Hulbert, was addressed by Su- 
perintendent Conant upon “ Political Economy.” 

A discussion of ‘‘ Discipline’ followed, led by J. 8. Cilley, 
of Brandon, who was ably supported by President Hulbert, of 
Middlebury. 

The last exercise of the Association was a very thoughtful 
and well-written address upon ‘‘' The Power of Memory,’ by 
Rev. C. W. Dunton, principal of Troy Conference Academy, 
Poultney. 

This meeting is considered one of the best ever held by the 
Association. It was certainly of a high order, and its influ- 
ence for good will be felt in days to come. 

— The annual examination of the students of the Essex Clas- 
sical Institute occurred on Thursday, the 9th inst. before a 
committee chosen for the occasion. From the report of that 
committee, we learn that the examination was very pleasing 
and highly satisfactory. The various classes examined gave 
evidence of earnest study, efficient instruction, and thorough 
drill. Thursday evening was occupied by President Hulbert, 
of Middlebury College, whose address was listened to with 
rapt attention by a large and appreciative audience. Friday 
afternoon was devoted to prize speaking’ and reading. The 
selections were excellent, and were rendered with vigor, grace, 
and dignity. This institution isin avery flourishing condition ; 
the number of students is increasing from term to term. The 
principal, Mr. Deering, and his assistants, are winning golden 
opinions in all quarters. Permanency in the board of instruc- 
tion has been secured, and the school is taking a high position 
as a classical and scientific institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The veteran teacher, Joshua Bates, Esq., former princi- 
pal of the Brimmer School, Boston, has prepared a valuable 
practical lecture ‘“‘On Morals and Manners,’”’ which he is pre- 
pared to give in the interests of general culture. His address 
is Beverly, Mass. 

— The trustees of ‘‘ Abbott Female Academy,”’ at Andover, 


have petitioned the Legislature for permission to be known — 


henceforth as the “Abbott Academy.’’ Having carried the of- 
fensive middle name for fifty years, the Solons of the State 
House will no doubt approve the proposed “ retrenchment.’’ 

— The course of lessons by the Boston Natural History So- 
ciety, in Natural Science, adapted especially for teachers of the 
public schools, has been given. on successive Saturdays since 
Dec, 7. They have been largely attended, and enjoyed exceed- 
ingly. The léetures of Professors Goodale and Hyatt are full 
of practical information, and the work they are doing is rare 
help to teachers in their object-lessons. 

— The recount of the votes by the School Committee of Bos- 
ton, for)the new members of the Board, showed some wide 
discrepancies in the counts of the ward officers. With one ex- 
ception ‘each candidate gained by the recount from 117 to 
1368 votes. The committee say, ‘‘Such inaccuracies would 


seem to call for some comment, if they do not cast some re- 
flection upon the results of our school system. Itis alittle humil- 
iating that with our boasted system of common-school education, 
we are unable to elect officers who in a count of 500 can’t 
come within 240 of it. One might conjecture that if a little 


more attention were bestowed upon the elementary principles 


remarks concerning our Normal Schools and the law recently | 


State,” by President Buckham, and on ‘ The Ideal of Man,”’ - 
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of enumeration in our schools and less upon the deglutition of 
food or the convolutions of the alimentary canal, the average 
ward officer might attain more accuracy in counting, and per- 
haps a conundrum for city school boards solved. A little 
learning is a dangerous thing, it is said, but we hazard the 


eee that even a sip at that noted spring would conduce 
to the elevation of election-inspectors and tend to lessen the 


labors of committees on elections.”’ 

[If the above language is used in a jocose sense in a public 
report, then it may be possibly overlooked and pardoned. But 
if seriously meant, it is a slur upon the schools of Boston 
wholly unjustified; for better drill in elementary arithmetic 
cannot be found than is given by the teachers of Boston; if 
anything, too much time is given in teaching to count. The 
fault is not so much in the intellectual ability of carelessly- 
chosen ward officers, as in their want of conscience and sense 
of moral obligation to do their duty honestly.—Ep. } 

— The Normal Art School of the State, by sending out 
trained teachers into all parts of the Commonwealth, is silently, 
though surely, laying the foundation for that education which 
will hereafter show itself in a more cultivated public taste in all 
matters pertaining to art, in the elevation of labor, by adding 
skill to industry, and in the material prosperity of the whole 


people. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The public schools in Providence will close this week, for 
a five weeks’ vacation. At the opening of next term, the 
afternoon session will be prolonged till five o’clock, as usual. 
The question is still being agitated, at least in the minds of 
many, whether it is wise to confine children in the schoolroom 
six hoursin the day. It will probably resuit either in shortening 
- the afternoon session, or so modifying the school exercises as 
to afford the children more time for recreation. 

— The freshman class of Brown University is much larger 
than usual. The college is beginning to feel its greatest want 
realized. One new dormitory isin process of erection, and the 
foundation of another building will be laid next season; so 
that the institution has a fair prospect of being supplied with 
buildings to take the place of those which are more interesting 
for their antiquity than for their conveniences for the modern 
student. 


CONNECTICOT. 


New Haven Schools.—Less than thirty years ago the people 
of the “Elm City” set about the work of improving their 
school-houses and school advantages, and they have persevered 
until they now have excellent school-houses and superior school 
privileges. The population of the city, exclusive of Westville 
district, is 49,621. The number of children enumerated last 
year between 4 and 16 years of age was 13,219. The number 
of school-rooms owned by the city is 21, and 5 are hired, mak- 
ing in all 26 school-houses occupied by the schools, containing 
in all 169 rooms and 8,635 sittings. The number of male teach- 
ers employed is 16, and of female 190. In addition to these, 9 
male teachers were employed to instruct in evening schools, 
making the whole number of teachers employed 215. The 
whole number of pupils registered during the year was 5,906 
boys, 5,337 girls; im all, 11,243. The average daily attend- 
ance was 7,528. The number of truants during the last year 
was 570, or 7 less than the preceding year. 

Thirteen years ago A. Parish, Esq., who had for many years 
been the honored and efficient principal of the Springfield 
High School, was invited to the superintendency of the 
schools of New Haven. He accepted the position, and has 
been laboring with great zeal, fidelity, and discretion for the 
improvement of the schools under his charge. His efforts 
have been crowned with success, and he has, we believe, the 
confidence and respect of thé friends of education in the city. 
His large and varied experience in the actual work of the 
schoolroom tended greatly to qualify him for the position 
which he now so well fills. 

The high school occupies a beautiful and commodious build- 
ing-on Orange street. The number of pupils connected with 
this school during the summer term of 1878 was 343. T. W. T. 
Curtis, Esq., is principal of this school, and James D. Whit- 
more, Esq., sub-master. There are also one teacher of Ger- 
man, one classical teacher, and nine assistants. Mr. Curtis 
was formerly principal of the high school in Hartford, and has 
been a successful teacher in this State most of the time for the 

. last 25 years, previous to which he was the efficient teacher of 
the high school in Lawrence, Mass. He is a gentleman of su- 
perior qualifications. Mr. Whitmore, the sub-master, has 
been connected, as teacher, with the New Haven schools for 
almost twenty-five years, and has won an excellent reputation 
as a successful and accomplished teacher. 

Of the principals of the grammar schools, L. L. Camp, Esq., 
has, we believe, been longest in the service of the schools. 
He was one of the early graduates of the State Normal School, 
and after a successful experience as a teacher in New London 
and Norwalk, he accepted a position in New Haven about 
eighteen years ago, if we remember rightly. He is the present 
popular principal of the Dwight School, and is assisted by 
12 lady teachers, 

(The conclusion of this review will appear next week. | 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CaNADA.—The Journal of Education, for the Province of 
Nova Scotia, has been revived 4s a semi-annual publication. 
Under the new management, its columns are chiefly confined 
to official notices and departmental information. 

At the recent convocation of Dalhousie College, Nova Scotia, 
very gratifying information was given in reference to the or- 
ganization of a scientific department. New class-rooms and 
laboratories have been provided, and large additions made to 
the scientific apparatus of the college. 

Among the applicants for the Classical professorship in the 
New Brunswick Provincial University, are three old graduates 
of the institution. 

The Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph has a full at- 
tendance, and has to turn away a number of applicants for 
want of room. It is proposed, next opening, to add to the 


building, making accommodation for 120 students. 

Nearly one hundred students are now in attendance at the 
Wesleyan Female College at Hamilton, Ontario. The increase 
in numbers is due to the able management of the Rev. Dr. 
Burns, the new principal. 

The Ontario government have decided to erect a new Model 
School in connection with the Collegiate Institute in the city 
of Ottawa. The work is to be begun next spring. ° 


ILurivo1s.—Mr, J. Hull Brown, secretary of the Piatt Co. 
Teachers’ Association, met death suddenly on Tuesday, Jan. 
21st, from apoplexy. Mr. Brown was a young man whose ca- 
reer promised much, and whose reputation as a teacher was 
very high. At the January meeting of the Association his chair 
was draped in mourning, and appropriate resolutions were 
passed. 

Mr. E. O. Vaile has retired from the Educational Weekly. 
The following explanatory words are from his valedictory : 


‘*To the many warm friends in whose debt I so deeply stand, 
and whom | hoped to gratify further by the execution of many 
cherished plans I return my most hearty thanks. In explan- 
ation to them and to all, it will suffice to say that, owing to cir- 
cumstances not anticipated when the partnership was formed, 
its dissolution was deemed desirable by both members; and as 
the quickest and most amicable method, the matter was sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitrators. By their decision my connec- 
tion with the Weekly is severed, and I join the weary band of 
idlers who have nothing todo. My pen is rusting in its rack, 
and my castles are still in. air. May something, no matter 
what, “‘turn up” speedily. But wishing for the Weekly ample 
usefulness and prosperity, I must say,adieu.”’ E.O. VAILe. 


The Educational Weekly will be continued by S. R. Win- 
chell,- who now owns the property. 


IowAa.—The University is prospering under the wise guid- 
ance of President Pickard. It has akitchen department, where 
cookery is taught. 

Superintendent Guthrie, of Iowa City, has already over fifty 
names enrolled for a training-class during the next summer. 


Mrs. A. A. Guthrie, daughter of Rev. M. Osmond, D.D., 
= wife of the Superintendent of the Iowa city schools, died 
an. 24. 


New Yor«k.—Mr. H. Kiddle, Supt. of the New York schools, 
has, in recognition of his services as an educational adminis- 
trator, and especially as editor of the Cyclopedia of Education, 
been made an officer of the French Academy by the Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

The following were elected officers of the Buffalo Teachers’ 
Association for the current year: N. G. Benedict, president; 
Elizabeth Fox, vice-president; Mrs. Anna M. Smith, secretary ; 
F. D. Love, treasurer; Oliver Arey, Mary A. Ripley, and Wm. 
S. French, business committee. 


NortH “CAROLINA. — There are 6,218 school districts in 
North Carolina, and only 5,111 schools. In 74 counties, the 


average number of weeks in which aprectinn was given was 
only 9. The teachers are paid only $23.24 per month. 


Ounto.—General McCook is establishing an army-school at 
Columbus under the supervision of Col. Thomas M. Anderson, 
for the education of enlisted men for teachers at military posts. 
This is a highly important enterprise, and deserves the sym- 
pathy and codperation of al! friends of education. The schools 
at the several military posts are to bé open to the children of 
officers, soldiers, and frontier settlers. 

One of the speakers at a recent teachers’ association in Ohio 
said, “Here in Cleveland we spend, before entering the high 
school, time equal to one school-year in drawing, and what is 
the result? Among the graduates not more than five per cent. 
can make a simple sketch of a tree.” [We question this state- 


ment. Shall we not hear from the proper authorities of Cleve- 

land, in answer to this criticism ? Superintendent Rickoff has 

the floor for a reply.—Ep.] 

has founded Ashland by the Dun- 
8. e endowment amounts to $180,000. The b 

are to cost about $100,000. 


Texas.'— The able and accomplished educator of the State, 
Alexander Hogg, Esq., professor of Mathematics in the State 
A. and M. College, in an article entitled “A Trinity of Com- 
merce, Language, and Christianity,” published in the Texas 
Collegian, presents the following strong points in favor of the 
completion of the Texas & Pacific railway: 


‘Asa result when completed, the Texes & Pacific railway 


will bind by a common bond of intérest the South to all parts 
of the Union It will transport westward the customs and re- 
ligion of the East. By it American customs, American ideas, 
and the American tongue, the English language, will diffuse 
itself over the continent, and the whole territory of the South- 
west become a part of the American government, without even 
distraction, much less bloodshed. I am in favor of it, for its di- 
rect influence as the best means of spreading the English lan- 
guage, of making it the universal language on this continent, 
and thereby helping on the period when all the nations of the 
earth shall speak one tongue. The way opened by commerce 
and prepared by the same language, is the way for hristianity 
to enter. And here, whileI do not wish to over-estimate, nor to 
under-estimate, neither to compare at all the influences which 
operate in civilizing, in enlightening, and in Christianizing a 
people, yet I do affirm this, these go best together,—that com- 
merce and Christianity are more successful when they are co- 


laborers.”’ 


GENERAL. — The annual cost of the public schools of the 
United States now averages about $86,000,000. The total ex- 
penditure for the past eighteen years is estimated at not less 
than an aggregate of one billion, one hundred million of dol- 
lars. This seems like a large sum, but is comparatively small 
when contrasted with the cost of war. 

— The total endowment of the public schools of the United 
States is about $8,000,000, and the estimated average daily at- 
tendance of pupils about 4,500,000. 

— Eight young Chinamen are attending the Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover, Mass. 

— Mrs. Shaw, of Cambridge, Mass., has given $30,000 per 
annum to be used in establishing and maintaining kindergar- 
ten schools among the poorer classes of Boston. 

-— There are 7,000 American students attending German 
schools and universities, at an estimated expense of over 
$4,000,000 per annum. 

— Vanderbilt University has secured a magnificent meridian 
circle from Germany, at a cost of $6,000. 

— Prof. David Swing appeals to the North to help educate 
the illiterate of the South. 

— Col. W. 8. Clark has resigned the presidency of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass. 

— The library of Harvard College now contains 236,890 vol 
umes, and 177,325 pamphlets. 

— Phonography is to be taught hereafter in the schools of 
Muncie, Ind. 

— A number of the colleges have applied to the comptroller 
of the United States currency for his annual report, to be used 
in their classes, 

Forr1an. — Two thousand new school-houses are to be 
erected in Italy, and education is to be made compulsory. 
There were in 1875, 78,000 persons in the prisons of Italy, and 
2,180,000 pupils in the public and private schools,—one convict 
for every twenty-six pupils, 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


In making a tour among the educational publishers, we 
stopped at 15 Astor Place, N. Y., and called on Messrs, John 
Wiley & Sons, who have been indentified with scientific works 
for nearly half a century. Among the more important of their 
publications we noticed the following: 

A new edition of Professor Brush’s well known work on 
Blowpipe Analysis and Determinative Mineralogy. The pre- 
vious demand for the work, and their desire to be well up with 
the times, have led the publishers to issue this edition, which 
is translated into the New System. 

Boller’s Iron Highway Bridges, which is written for town 
engineers, contractors, and committees charged with the erec- 
tion of highway-bridges, is interesting reading, and further 
contains just the practical ideas which would be valuable to 
the class of;men for which it is intended. 

Drinker’s great and comprehensive work on Tunneling, Ex- 
plosive Compounds, and Rock Drills, marks a period in the 
literature on these points which is distinctive. This work ex- 
tends over one thousand quarto pages, and is illustrated by 
over one thousand cuts, maps, profiles, and four hundred pages 
of tables. Over one thousand nine hundred tunnels, located 
in all parts of the world, from New Zealand to the Sierra 
Nevada, are treated, analyzed, classified, etc. Mont Cenis and 
our own Hoosac figure as among the important ones. 

Prof. Du Bois, of New Haven, Ct., has completed his trans- 
lation of Weisbach, and the second volume is presented in two 
volumes, one of Hydraulics and Hydraulic Motors, and the 
other on Heat, Steam, and Steam Engines ; the latter has been 
annotated by Mr. R. H. Buel, and the latest American practice 
is shown, also many tables of experiments and tests by the 
United States Government. We understand a supplement is 
in preparation to the latter book, by the translator and Mr. 
Buel, in which many of our best engines will be shown, and 
further experiments of performances noted. Weyrandi’s Notes 
on Iron and Steel, also translated by Professor Du Bois, shows 
many facts of importance in the line of investigatign and the 
results of tests made by the German government. 

On the subject of bridges we found considerable literature 
in the text-book line, by Professor Wood, in his work on Roofs 
and Bridges, which has reached several editions, and being the 
text-book in most of our scientific schools, 

Professor Du Bois and Professor Greene, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
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popular as a method of ascertaining strains. 


professor Dana has revised his Manual of Mineralogy, and 
almost entirely re-written; much of value has been 


ll the latest discoveries in this science set forth. : 
veing considered as a basis of instruction, the stu- fresh and useful 


the work is 
added, and 


k 
er pe proceeds to the higher text-book 


lly graduates on Dana’s system, a large 9vo of about 
pees he pages, which is at onee'a text-book and work 


of reference. 


of mineralogy, 


Fresenius’s Qualitative and Quantitative Analyses are too| mining industries, 


universally used to require any description. 


Mr. Hatfield, the well known New York architect, has issued 
his Transverse Strains, a work so thoroughly practical and 
useful that an English paper of high standing, after giving it 
a most enthusiastic review of over two columns, a most un- 
usual thing for them, sums it up with a regret that the book 


was not the work of an Englishman, 


Professor Mahan’s books have stood the test of time, and 
yet his Civil Engineering seems to have a value as of old. His 
work on Industrial Drawing has been revised and augmented 
by Professor Thompson, of Troy Scientific School, and is thus 


On Assaying, the new edition of Professor Rickett’s Notes 
is promised shortly, which, with Mitchell’s large work, and 
Kerl’s three thick 8vo volumes, seem to fully cover this im- 
portant science; specially important to our rapidly-developing 


In Botany we have Dr. Thorne’s little work, translated by 
Professor Bennett, the text-book of Germany, and used by 
some of the best institutions in this country. 

Professor Rice’s Calculus, and Professor Wood’s Coérdinate 
Geometry and Principles of Quarternins, will form a com-| cational works 
plete series of text-books from the Trigonometry upwards. In| deeming them 
this connection we note Professor Wood’s Elementary Me-| notice. 
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ave works on Graphical Statics, which is daily becoming more 


chanics as one of the best works of this author, and one suited 
to our high schools and colleges. 


Professor Hart’s small Volumetric Analysis seems a most 
complete and useful work. 


As a general summary of useful knowledge, practical and 
otherwise, we note the compact work of Mr. Park Benjamin, 
editor of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Mechanics, under the sug- 
gestive title of Wrinkles and Recipes. Mr. Benjamin presents 
all sorts of useful information for engineers, mechanics, ma- 
chinists, farmers, housekeepers, and the public generally. 
That this is the thirteenth edition of Wrinkles, and that the 
first edition was issued late in 1875, speak for themselves. 


In our review we have purposely omitted the series of edu- 


of Prof. S. E. Warren, issued by this firm, 
of such importance as to demand a separate 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


An extensive CABINET of MINERALS, GEOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS, AND SH ELLS, comprising about 6000 select- 
ed specimens, classitied and labeled and suitable only for 


tional or public institution. Appl to L.COTES. 
WORTH PIN CKN KY, 30 Union Sa. N.Y. 206 d (i) 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
— BY — 
E, R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


’ Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for tinal examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the rvisors 
Examinations in Boston. 
N. yor? or information must be 
accom i a fee 
panied WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of ere 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at geome 


quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 


H. F. WIGHT, 


AUTHOR.AND TEACHER OF 
Wight’s Kindergarten Harmonic System for the Piano, 


ight’s Kindergarten System of Musical Instruction 
Public Schools. 


hool Committees who desire to save the expense 
for music-books,and prove what the author 
of this System claims for it, (that is, that it willin six 
months’ time produce the results of five years’ study), 
may confer with the author, by addressing him at 156 
TREMONT STREET (Chickering’s Pianoforte Rooms), 
Boston, Mass. 

By this system the pupil is led on through a tangible 
rocess, and cannot make the least advancement except 
e understand thoroughly al/ preceding lessons. Hence 

every pupil is enabled to understand, which can be 
said of no other school system known. So thorough, 
and simple also, is itthat in places where it is adopted, 
after the close attention of the music-master, the pub- 
‘lit-school teacher can carry on the lessons during long 
intervals of his.absence, thereby lessening the expense 
of an instructor in this important branch of education, 
that heretofore many country towns, and cities even, 
have been unable to support. Since books can be of 
but little assistance in teaching this method, the author 
desires to state that he shall publish none, but will 
make use of those already published. 

For a reasonable compensation he will epend three 
weeks in any locality where it is desired to introduce 
his School Method, and give daily instruction to both 
teacher and scholars. 

To learn his Piano Method it will be necessary to 
spend a few months in Boston. 206 


FRED. H. ALLEN, 
Teacher and [Lecturer on Respiratory and Vocal Art. 


INSTRUCTION given privately and to classes in OR- 
GANIC and AsTHETIC ELOCUTION, RESPIRATION and 
Voice CULTURE, ORATORY or the ART OF EXPRES- 
BION, 

Mr. Allen is a pupil of the most eminent instructors, 
& public speaker by profession, and knows by experience 
the requirements of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
reading-desk, 


A limited number of engagements to lecture before 
Teachers’ Institutes on the above subjects, illustrating 
his lectures with models, charts, and practical exam- 


ples, 
Address ¥F. ALLEN, 
or, 113 Chandler Street, BOSTON. 
T. W. BIOKNELL, 16 Hawley Street. 203 tf 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 195 zz Music Hall, Boston. 
Ove PACKET for Gents only, sent post-paid for 
BUDGEL NOVELTY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


A Splendid Book for Teachers. 
THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
POETRY. 


Collected and Arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 


Imp. 8vo, cloth extra, full gilt side edges.... 
Turkey morocco antique, full gilt edges.......... 10 00 


This important work, a collection of the best and 
po mene in whole field of English 
ry, contains 12 ms over 400. auth 
“ All lovers of poetry who desire to » ina hand- 
some and compact form, the cream ot English poetical 
literature will gladly welcome this superb volume.” — 
New York Graphic. 


“The editor shows a wide acquaintance with the 
most precious treasures of English verse, and has gath- 
ered the most admirabie specimens of their ample 
wealth. It is a volume rich in solace, in entertainment, 
in inspiration, of which the possession may well be 
eyveted by every lover of poetry.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

**Cyclopedias of poetry are numerous, but for ster- 
ling viaue of its contents for the library, or as a book of 
reference, no work of the kind will compare with this 
admirable volume of Mr. Coates. It takes the gems 
from many volumes, culling with rare skill and judg- 
ment, As asouvenir or gift the holiday season will fur- 
nish none more valuable.’’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


ta For sale by all Booksellers, 
E teach hould 
and possess a copy of this valuable 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
206 a PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IRVING A. HOWE, 
MANUFACTURER OF ‘‘ THE HUB SHIRT,” 


ToOrder and Ready-made, Stylish, Easy, Perfect-jitting. 

The Wraps” and Hub Drawers,” patented 
Aug. 1, 1871. Made from a non-shrinking goods, made 
to my order, in all weights and colors. ‘They have a 
freedom which cannot be obtained in any other pattern. 


Salesroom, 383 Washington St. (formerly 221), 
206 F6, M6, A3-17, M1-17 (Room 10), BOSTON. 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study tor themselves; it encour- 
ages se/f-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Kvery teacner will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. ‘The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 

202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 

Depot cur. Chicago Ave. and Larrubee Street. 
Ticket Office, 60 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Trains. Depart. Arrwe. 
Elgin 9:42 | 8:45 a m 
Byron 4500 p m [10:50 m 
Elgin Fast 5:15 pm | 4:15 p m 
Sunday 4:00 p m /10;05 am 
Elgin Fast Passenger.............| 4500 Pm | 2:35 pm 
Byron Freight...... m m 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle- The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdne- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind, 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and iutroduced: 


Geographical Game of the Old World, = - 

66 New World, e 60 

Bank Anagram, and Word-Giving & Word-Finding, .75 

Word-Giving and Word-Finding, Siar 

Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, -« - - 1.50 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


A Game of French History in French, - -  . 
Very instructive game for those studying French. 


Home Account and Fomiiy Expense-Book, - .50 
. Aneasy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. , 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 
Bound in Pocket Edition, - + «+ 1,50 
Amer. Russia,{ Large Edition, 2.00 
Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 


206 f (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New Vork. 


‘INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 
18 Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 


~Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
mouerate. 203 m 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL REF 
VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 


NATURAL SINGING, 
Enclose 25 cents in postage-stamps. Address 
203 tf JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Something New! 

“ The Grammatical, Spellany, ana Writing - Book,” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher... It should be 
used in every school, Price 10 cents. 


How to Study and Teach Elecution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


- of Oratory in Lufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular, 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
£418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course, For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (Qj Next Term 
upens Feb, 3, Sixty-puge Catalugue sent on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


JUST ISSUED, 


Outlines of English Grammar 


By Pror. 8. 8. Greene. 
This long-promised book is now ready, 
and will be welcomed by thousands of 
teachers. It contains many new features 
which can be best understood from an 
examination of the work. 


Introduction Price, 45 cents ; Exchange, 25 cents. 
Specimen oopiee furnished at Exchange prices. 

co RTHWAIT & Publishers, Philad’a. 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO: F. 8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 205c 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, rom the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year, 171 


LIBRARIANS 


of public, private, and Sunday- 
scheols. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case ? 
rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
system, When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


F. W. DEVOE & 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 22 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


- Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomologicn Pint 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
<@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 465 
154 Catalogues on application. “ZL 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Com- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 


Bicknell’s Educational Party will leave America June 28, 
and return about Sept. lst, 18'79. Four Routes: $3800, $350, 


$400, and $4'75. A Grand Excursion for Teachers and their 


friends, visiting Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany, the Rhine, Belgium, &c. First-class in 
every respect. Number limited to 200. Address, for Circu- 
lars, etc., Thos, W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley  St., Boston, Mass, 
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LICA TIONS. 


le. 
F f Society. . 176, . 5% x 8%. - 
The Mask Tors on Pp. cloth. - 
Pyrotechnists’ Treasu 


ry. Pp. 200, cl. - 
Jean; or, Clouds with a Silver Lining. 12mo, fine cloth. 


Paul Faber. 8vo 


Hampton Tracts. "Condensed Statements of Laws of Health. 5 Nos 


Author. Publisher. 

- TDe we J Fairbanks & #0 
T De Witt mage ‘ 

Thomas Kentish Jesse Haney & Co 1 

J B Lippincot & Co ; 

“ “ 


T5e. 
G P Putnam’s Sons each 


‘omplete Dramatic and Poetical Works of Shakespeare. J Payne Collier John E Potter & Co Per pt. 55 
The of M. Thiers. 2 vols., 8vo, cl. _ Jules Simon Chas Scribner's Sons 
Appleton’s Illustrated Handbook of Winter Resorts. D & Co 
Poetical Works of Hood. 2 vols. - - Houg hon, 
Jane Eyre. Franklin Square Library, No. 36. = - - Bronté p r & I ros = 
Viear of Wakefield. Half-Hour Series, 82. - - Goldsmith 
Samuel Johnson. - - eae - - Mason ~ 
of Menry’s Manual of Geography. 4to. University Pub Co 1.42 

- - - - Little, Brown Co 
Promissory Notes. - - - - - 

Handbook for - - - Milton Bradley & = 
of Children. - - - - - 

Faire Das hter. - - - - ° - Burnett T B Peterson & Bros 25 

Pretty Little Countess Zina. - - - - Greville 

Old Patroon. - - - - 

Pott, Young &Co Each, 75 
the West. vols. ‘ GF Putas 
Signor Monaldini’s Niece. - - - - ros 
Selection of Spiritual Songs. - - - - - Robinson Scribner & Co $1 50, 2 50 
Reply to R. D. Hitchcock. - - - - _ Chas P Somerby 25c., 50 
Illustrated Phrenology. - - - - - 8 R Wells & Co 10 
A Shocking Story. Seaside Library. - - - Wilkie Collins Geo Munroe 10 
Samuel Brohl & Company. “ - - - Victor Cheruliez ws 10 
In the Year 13, “ - - - . Fitz Reuter “ “ 10 
India and Her Neighbors. “ - - - - WBAndrew “ a 20 
Villette. 4 9 - - - Charlotte Bronté “ a 20 
An Odd Couple. ad - - - - Mrs Oliphant “ « 10 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 

COLLEGES. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. PATTEN, 52 az 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MoNROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Jil, J. M. Greeory, LL.D., t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 


PREPABATOTY. 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 
The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY 

NSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April 1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler’s Anal i 
Geometry, Latin Reader, Cwsar, Cicero, French, and 
the usual public-school branches. Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is we}] 
organized. The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Tota) 
expense for Board, Tuition, etc,, $5.00 per week. 

For Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
Jonzs, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D., 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
W oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
{ress N. LeaVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maes, 

EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


etc., address the President, Gzo. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N.Y. 
IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall-term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
rof. FRANCOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, 1. N, CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 az Address E. H. RussELL, Principal. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Every lover of poetry will find an announce- 
ment by Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadel- 
phia, in Tue Journat of this week, that 
should attract them. The Fireside Encyclo- 
pedia of Poetry, collected and arranged by 
Henry T. Coates, has been endorsed by the 
best critics in America, as a work containing 
the best gems to be found in the whole ran 
of English poetry. It contains 1245 
over 400 authors. Every school and teacher's 
library should possess this work of taste and 
elegant culture. 


WE invite all of our readers}who desire the 
most comfortable chair in the world, to notice 
the advertisement of Marks’ Improved Adjust- 
able Chair, in the present issue of our paper. 
It combines an elegant parlor or library chair, 
and the perfection of a reclining or invalid 
chair, with a complete lounge, bed, and child’s 
crib. It would be difficult to conceive of a 
chair, in its present perfected shape, which 
would add anything to the comfort and con- 
venience of the occupant of it. The folding 
arrangement is simple and effective, and easily 
adjusted. The chair is graceful inJappearance, 
and yet of adequate strength for all practical 
uses. It is manufactured with a light frame 
of the best Sepenned and richly 
ornamented. Within iron frame is fitted 
a strong black-walnut back, seat, and exten- 
sion, substantially caned throughout, and an 
ornamental top of carved and highly polished 
black - walnut. - For the wearied teacher or 
student we do not know of a single article in 
all the realm of household conveniencies 
which combines in itself so much real utility 
and comfort. The combination of uses to 
which it can be put renders it indispensable 
in every home where convenience, comfort, 
and elegance go to make up the general attract- 
iveness. We are not surpri to learn that 
the demand for it has been very large. To 
those of our readers residing in Boston and 
vicinity there will be an opportunity, for a few 
weeks, to examine samples at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, in Boston, where the treasurer of the 
Company, E. E. Stockwell, Esq., will take 

easure in showing them mater courtesy. For 

ustrated circulars, giving full descriptions 
and price-list, send to Marks’ Adjustable Fold- 
hair Co., 816 Broadway, New York. 


Every educator in the land is probably a 
lover of books, and interested in their arrange- 
ment for convenience in practical use. By ref- 
erence to the card of C. F. Hill, Hazelton, Pa., 
in our issue of this week, our friends will find 
a cut of a Folding Book-case, designed for 


Sunday-school libraries, offices, and private and 
public libraries. It is twelve feet in length 


- when extended, and — in the small space 


of 2x3 feet. It can be placed anywhere in the 
room, and with end-sections to the wall forms 
a neat office for thé Sunday-school librarian. 
The testimonials we haye seen of those using 
Mr, Hill’s ingenious case are of the strongest 
character in its favor. Send for circular and 
price-list to C. F. Hill, Hazelton, Penn, 
PERsons contemplatiug a tour to Europe the 
coming summer, will notice the new announce- 
ment of Prof. Tourjee in this issue of Tux 
JOURNAL; andj whether they join his party, 
the Burchard company, or Bieknell’s grand 


excursion, they will all need the Practical 


Suggestions to Tourists, (announced in another 
column), by James H. Hoose, A.M., Principal 
of the Cortland Normal School, N. Y., who 
gives information and suggestions of the great- 
est value to persons visiting Europe for the 
first time, These books may be ordered of F. 
B. Snow, Esq., 16 Hawley street, Boston. 
Price reduced to 50 cents, 


On the first page of this issue will be found a 
continuation of the list of standard works of 
fiction comprised in the celebrated Seaside Li- 
brary. The cheapness of these well-printed 
serials is a marvel, and shonid attract the at- 
tention of all who desire this class of reading. 
We suggest that the numbers of Taz JouRNAL 
containing these lists should be preserved, to 
enable readers to make selections as they may 
desire, and send to George Munroe for them. 
Sh ~— is 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New 

or 


Tue Mathematical Publications of Messrs. 
Sower, Potts & Co., Philadelphia, are ‘‘ New 
Books with New Ideas.”” Among others, they 
consist of Brooks’s Series of Arithmetics, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, and his 
extended and comprehensive work on the Phi- 
losophy of Arithmetic. The above are only a 
few of the many admirable books published by 
this house, and we advise educators to apply 


to them for full catalogue of their works, for 
examination. 


Tae standard school publications of Messrs. 
Collins & Brother, 414 Broadway, New York, 
should attract the attention of all interested in 
good text-books for schools and colleges. 
Among their list are the well-known and wide- 


ly-used works on Moral and Intellectual Phi- 
losophy, by Abercrombie; Lovell’s United 
States Speaker, and New School Dialogues, re- 
garded by many teachers as the best selections 


Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor, a book 
with which the next generation of Congress- 
men, we hope, will be familiar. 


THE first edition of Mr. Howard’s pamphlet, 
containing essays on Vocal Reform, é&c., has 
been exhausted, and a second edition is now 
being printed. The great demand for vocal 
knowledge is indicated in a marked manner by 
the unprecedented growth and extension of Mr. 
Howard’s audience. We understand that 
many large cities have exponents of his meth- 
od, and that the list of corresponding pupils 


includes scores of a and educators, 
besides professional vocalists and teachers. 


Gase’s French Dictionaries. 
8vo, $3.75. 18mo, $1.40. 
Whitney’s German Dictionary. 


$3.50. 
Detailed with similar works invited. 
Specimen pages sent on application to the Publishers. 
206 HENRY HOLT & ©0., 25 Bond St., N. ¥. 


ever made; Parker’s Natural Philosophy, and | 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. ot Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


[/ Stedteat Depe OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


edical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THoMPsON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


AN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 + 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester 201 


quare, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. . Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHA8, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
gular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGKH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


pa NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


[si SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term ns Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to RoBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Ill. 181 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
M location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 

Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAviIp H. Moorg, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM OrnovTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
L. HOWARD, President. 95 


bel KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL N ORM Aly and Kindergarten 
Training Sehool. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, ery with State Board of Instruction, com- , 
of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, ane week each, 
commencing rr 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
had a pm from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


fHBATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


PREPARATORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best —— Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EvER- 
ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


Classical SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston, 8t., 


Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to — to years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

ry Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For wo 
130 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


or 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The Coll Cale 
be sent on 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM Y, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


All persons in Ohio wishing to obtain the Common 
SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, address 
CAMPBELL & HAMPTON, 
General Agents for Ohio, 
SIDNEY, Onto. 
7 Send stamp for Terms to Agents. 205 1 


VOICE-TRAINING, 
or 


versation, Public 8: 
C. ERTSON,8 Contre Boston. 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. KHapenses . Geo. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLyn, A. M. 


address Mowry & Principals. 176 Wellesley, Mass. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 
ERMAN. An educated German family receives a us 
G limited number of studious persons wishing instrue- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, SCHOOL O MEDALS 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and SSS 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER | § Of gold and Illustrated 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz Price-list free 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase | | price,cheaper vem 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. |fthan any ait the 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz other firm in § a Be 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and this country 
mme ege. v. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 6322. SCHOOL —— MEDALS. 
er re Co. 1842, 
ys for See, or for the Scientific School. For cata- J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


MUSIC $1 5 at the NEW ENGLAND 
Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its uates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjez, Music Hall, Boston. 


PLAYS Tsbleaux, Dialogues, Recitations,*Col’d Fire 
Wigs, Moustaches, ete. Catalogues sent free 
by Happy Hours Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 204m 


808. For both sexes, Pr es for College, Scientific 


Pins ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. Corriy, Princ 


advan f d Scientifi 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns " 
§ has Classical ‘ond 


REMOVAL. ©.8. COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 
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___ Publishers. The Common-School Question Book! Selection Agents Wanted. 

, Whoa Emma! A Wartior Bold, a WAN 2 
N ancy L By A. H. CRAIG. FROM THE DAYS OF "GOD 
Janet's Choice, Good-bye Sweetheart 
Home, Killarney, Blue Danube Waltzes nos.). By Prof. HERBT. W. MORRIS, A.M.,D.D. 
Cecilia's March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry, Party Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers) EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS he Before 
best, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. br becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
Ane h 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or-13 oF — OF —— and peallibes of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 


Popular music, 

ts. Stamps received for ment. Address 
tot Wo. H. Boner & Co., 1102 Chestnat 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 


Educational Goods and School Essentials, 
SPECIALTIES, OFFICE, 
Chart, | BROMFIELD ST. 
Liqaid Siating. ‘BOSTON. 


Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all” No scenery required. by, 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15cts.each. Send for descriptive circular, Hdmunds’ 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pe. T. 8S. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 


New W SERIES OF BOOKK 
'S NEW SERI 

CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES 0 BOOKKEEPING. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
£LEMENTARY, or School Edition 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, "50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,..........1.25 

Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Fork, 
SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION. 

idited by Dr. Jose umm 12mo......$1.75. 
ELEMENTS OF Toate.” 

C. K. True, D.D. +++- $0.80. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Adolphe 

Wuttke; trans. P. Lacroix. 2 y., 12mo.$2.50. 
Onsale by J. P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 204tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
BRaub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,» Series of Beaders (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Kheteric. 
‘Thompson’s Secial Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

“ American Popular Speaker. 

Comprehensive Speaker. 

Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Aualysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


SOWER, POTTS & 0O., Phila. 


NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks's Algebra, i $1.10 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonom.,, 1.10 
The Free-School System of the 

United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK 
TOR F. B, SNOW 
26tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


~ large stock of Schoel and Miscellanceus 
Beoks, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


180 tf 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
= valuable contributions ever made 
: the study of English Literature. Every 
ioe ys) will find useful suggestions in it; 
. . SPRAGUE 
High-8 i UE, Master of Girls 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00. 
by the Trade. Spectal rates for introduc- 
Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold also 
tion, 
200 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM —— 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 
“ Should be in the hand. 
mys n the 8 of every one interested in 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introduc 
Terms to schools furnished 4 application, —y 
For full particularss Circulars, Terms to Agents 
send Scent to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N, Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. .. 


BOOKS 


For College,, School, and Town Libraries, 
Private Collections, Family 
Bookshelves. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Still continue to make it a special and important part 
of their business to attend to orders from PUBLIC IN- 


\STITUTIONS and INDIVIDUALS who desire to have 


accurate information and suggestions as to the best 
books and the best editions, and to purchase what they 
need, whether in thousand or in a single book, in the 
most economical way. 

Orders for American or Foreign Books of every de- 
qeciptien, whether for whole libraries. or for pe 
books, are carefully and promptly executed. The ex- 
perience acquired by thirty-seven years’ study of this 
specialty on both sides of the Atlantic will, it is be- 
lieved, be useful to book-buyers, with reference to 
choice of books and the best editions, and also with ref- 
erence to ECONOMY. 

English and American Catalogues supplied. 

Send for “‘ The Best 

A valuable Classical Bibliography. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $1.75. 

“ Supplies a need that has long been felt.” 


They also issue the Library Companion, a quarter] 
continuation of “The Best Reading.” Prices 50 cents 
a@ year, 204 b eow 

Revised, Enlarged 


AND 
NEWLY |LLUSTRATED. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Rev. Wm, A. Harris, D.D., President of The Wesleyan 
Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 

I regard “The Story of the Bible,” in this age of skepticism and 
free-thinking, as just the book for schools. It meets a want long 
and deeply felt in our schools and seminaries. * * * Lexpect 
to use ic as extensively as possible in the future as a text-book of 
sacred history for our college classes. No school or college ought 
to be without such a valuable work. 

From Edward C. Stone, M. A., Principal of American Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

We have used ‘The Story of the Bible” in our school for two 
years; we like it very much and shall continue to use it. The 
atyle is clear and simple, The book is easily understood by our 

upils and they are interested in it. We find them reading it 

yond where their lessons are assigned, and some have read it 
through. * * * Jt is cWculated to give a large amount of im- 
portant Bible instruction .o the more advanced as well as to the 
ounger pupils of our schools. It gives me pleasure to testify to 
the excellence of this book. : 
From Geo. W. Clark, Ph. D., Principal of Mount Washington Col- 
legiate Institute, 40 Washington Square, New York City. 

My pupils have been delighted with ‘ The Story of the Bible.” 
* #* * Jt is worthy of wide circulation and general adoption by 
all Christian families and schools. 

From Miss E. L. Eldredge, hw co of Young Ladies’ Institute, 
611 Marshall Street, Philadelphia. 

‘We have used “The Story of the Bible” for several years in 
five of our classes, comprising pupils of from 12 to 18 years of age. 
During this time its value has, in my estimation, increased rather 
than diminished. The parents of the pupils alsoare pleased with 
the book, while the pupils themselves have become more inter- 
ested in the study of Scripture history than ever before. 


Retail Price of School Edition, Bound in Cloth, $1.00. 


CHARLES FOSTER, Publisher, 


2o1 118 Se, Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser. 


(£ CLIMAX 


This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want 

long felt in the school-room. It has given 

THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 
in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the 
excellence of the “Climax,” by the unanswerable evi- 
dence of your own senses. 

Address 


V. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 


197 i CORRY, PENN. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Art Hand-Books. 


Landscape-Pain , 50 cts. 
Plower-Painting, cts. 
Figure-Drawing, 50 cts. 
Sketching from Nature, 50 cts. 


ATLASES. 


16 IN THE SERIES, including: 


The Library, $10.00. 

The International, $5 00. 

The Historical and Classical, $2.50. 
The Student's, $8.00. 

Portable, $1.00. 

The Scripture, 75 cts., eto. 


CERMAN. 


HART’S GERMAN CLASSICS, 
COMPRISING: 


Piccolomini, $1.25. . 

Hermann and Dorothea, $1.00. 
Goethe's Prose, $1.00. 
Goethe's Faust, $1.25. 


HISTORY. 


Armitage’s Childhood of the English 

Nation, $1.25. 
*  Hand-Books of History, 9 vols., 75 cts. 

and $1.00. 

Putnam’s World's Progress, $4.50. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, New 16th 
Edition, $9.00. 

Irving's Washington, $2.50. 

Lossing’s England, $200. 


LITERATURE. 


Tyler's American Literature, 2 vols., 
$5.00 


Bascom’s English Literature, $1.75. 
Schmitz’s Latin Literature, $1.00. 
Select British Essayists, 3 vols., $3.25. 


Mental Science. 


Bascom’s Psychology, $1.75. 

Day's Ethics, $150. | 

Day’s Psychology, $1.50. 

Day’s Aisthetics, $2.00. 

History of Philosophy, 

2.50. 

Elmendorfs History of Philosophy, 

$1.50. 


Natural Science. 


The Elementary Science Series; 28 
vols. ready; per vol. (with a few excep- 
tions), 75 cts. 

The Advanced Science Series ; 16 vols. 
ready; per vol. (with a few exceptions), 
$1.50. 


Political Economy. 


Sturtevant’s Economics, $1.75. 
Bastiat’s Essays, $1.25. 
Roger's Social Economy, 75 cts, 


Speakers and Readers. 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 
School, $1.25. 

Irving's Sketch-Book, $1.00. 

a Eng. Classics for Schools, 
$ . 


Books for Teachers. 


Home Encyclopedia; 2 vols., $9.50. 
Brackett’s American Girls, $1.75. 
Thwing’s American Colleges, $1.00. 
Hart’s German Universities, $1.75. 
Bristed’s English Universities, $2.25. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Putnam's Best Reading, $1.75. 


Full Educational List, with specimen pages 
of Science Series, and German Classics, sent 


clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations, Address J. C. MeOCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 
ts should 


ABVERTISERS PHILA HERALD, 
Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE MIVEN [MPLOYMENT 
CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 
li oods vi 
hromos, Ijach tion Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Teys, Sta- 


tionery, New Inveitions, and 1 OOO differeit arti- . 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods, until ey have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to nners and 


others out of Vv w should at once 
employment, EWibe place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 


Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory published in the world 
GENT ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp. 
Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St, 


hiladelphia, Penn. 183 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Ewrope, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 


and exc Shakespeare’s, *s, and Dicken’s 
works for sale. 
F. J. BARNARD, 
188 0 162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston, 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 
Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS...........President. 
wm. E. STEVENS............. Mecretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance. 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 


ta Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 


A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first; 
the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 

Send fer Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source, 


UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers of 63 Maiden Lane, 
te Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
or 15 Cente 162 eow tf 


WARREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 
Avon Street, 
Cor. Washington,  ([195-i] BOSTON. 
WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth 3 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 


on receipt of stamp. 206 a 


Cor. Federal St, [1852] BOSTON, 


| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
j = 
{BIBLE 100 Pages Octavo, 
= ~ 
lal 
i? 
ty 
Dustless, 
| 
. 


OLARK MAYNARD, New York, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & 00., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


Live Teachers cannot afford to be without 


APPLETON'S READERS. 


They are worth a hundred times their cost in showing 
now se 


The system is clearly developed, and can be easily 
used by the ordinary teacher. 
te" Sent for examination for $1.30. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New Engiand, 


205 b 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Publishers ofthe . 


National Series of Standard Text-Books 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The Nationali Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tay” Send for descriptive Catalogue. — 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


i. Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
« Hoyt arranted. 


Patent Indestructible Binding,” —w: 


J. H. BUTLER & OO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEST SCHOOL ETYMOLOGIES. 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 


By RUFUS W. BAILEY. 
A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 312 PAGES. 
Introductory Price, 67 cents. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY, 
A Text-Book of Derivatives, Prefixes, and Suffixes. 
By EPES SARGENT. 

264 Pages. Introductory Price, 60 cents. 


WHITTEMORE, N. E. Agent, 


206 b VIDENOCE, R. I. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & C0., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 . 
#vo), a3 well as special Catalogues of Books on eing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science; Political Economy, Popula- 

tion, ete., sent free to any address. 196 2z 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. : 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Renders; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French | 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Mligher Lessens in English ; 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrombie’s Morai Philosephy, 8 .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, 90 
Lovell’s United States Speaker, 
Leovell’s New School Dialogues, 1.25 


Parker’s NaturalPhilosephy (P) pton), 
Shurtieff’s ‘33 


CHAS.{DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargeut’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinneck’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S NEW CHILD'S HIST Y: 
Introduction, 50c.; Exchange, 80c. 


BERARD'S NEW U. 8. HISTORY: 
Introduotion, 84c.; Exchange, 60c. 

These popular books have been thoroughly revised, 
rewritten, and brought dewn to July, 1878. — are 
furnished with new plates, engravings, maps, “all 
the modern improvements,” and are 

THE LATEST OUT. 
Species, copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
alien he Publishers, or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON : E. C. McCLINTOOK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wo. H. WHITNEY, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &00., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed’s History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 

Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. ° 

8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . #5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, 80 cts. 
Harper's. School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. 6Octs. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 as 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & OCO., 
BOSTON. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 
EpwIn P. WHIPPLE. 
Character and Characteristic Men, $1.50, 
Literature and Life, $1.50, 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, $1.50, 
Essays and Reviews, 2 vols., $3, 
Success and its Conditions, 31,50. 
“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most 
subtle, discriminating. and profound of critics.”"—Zon- 
don Spectator. 
Sold by. booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


THE WORKS OF 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story}. 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s HMlistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of. narrative; Objective presentation; 
Iilustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and low price, place them in 


ing books. 


«"« Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessonsin Elem. Physiolegy, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2. 

R in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational sent free on re 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies, 

enabie’s t . 

Lada 

Johuston & Browne’s English Literature. 


Sead for terms ani virculars 196 zz 


DeVere’s French Serie«, (4) 156 zz 


ce of all other draw- | or 


“GET THE BEST.” 


Webster’s Unabridged. 
yee best FAMILY _ in training children to become 
intelligent men and women. 
ecommended by State Supt’s of 35 different 
R States and by 60 College Presidents. 
in étymological research and accuracy 
of definitions. 
7s thousand words and meanings not found in 
other Dictionaries. 
as 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as many 
as any other Dictionary. 
ale of Webster’s is ‘30 times as great as that of 
any other series of Dictionaries. . 
Published by @, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50, 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present re, ry . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PI. New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books, 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, ete., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
155zz A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK 


ts. 
(3 vols. ready) : $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series pA Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


The Elementary Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Sertes Sm vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xisthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ° 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s ‘Wail Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Pelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORBE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


180 
SHELDON & GCO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School coaree in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geo phies. 

oming’s Ou - S. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. “ 
Avery's Elements of Natural Phil 

ra 

Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L,’J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar, 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. 
Seayey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. ies and L, F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
_ For full list, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey's Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Hlements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO.,. 
Art anp EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror, WALTER SmirH, 
méral supervisor of Dra in the Boston Publi 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of Pye schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families, Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Ohromos. 15522 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mrssks. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co, an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 


History in three Parts, viz.: , Introduce. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, $ .65 


2. History of Grecce, 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, -65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. : 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empire. 
Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps, Large 8vo, full cloth. 


n Elementary Geo es! es or the 

Interior States. By E. Of the 

Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 

in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Bsc. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
clectic ogra 45 3 
Eclectic Geog., ass. Ed., 45 
For ls. 
Kelectic og-, No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 -78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TewksBuRyY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, ~ 
23 Murray & 27. Warren New York. 
Plattner’s Ma i -00 
Weisbach’s Manual Thee. 9.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . 3.00 


Douglass & Prescott’s Qual 

Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Aualysis, 1.5 

McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory ef 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. | 
The Fracklia Arithmeti 
ranklin jemen Cc. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Mens- 
Wercester’s New ‘Primary Spelling- Meck. 
orcester’s New ma -Boo 
orcester’s New Pronounc. Spel ug-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


Practical Suggestions 


TO THE Nes 
TOURIST, 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
» By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 
It contains just the information wg traveler needs. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNC 


Price 50 cents. Apply to B, SNOW, 
206 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. — 
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